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2 THE SENTINEL ON MORRIS ISLAND. 


THE SENTINEL ON MORRIS ISLAND. 


Wirt measured tread along his lonely beat, 
At twilight, dawn, or in the darksome night, 
Or when at noon the sun, with growing heat, 
Lets fall his dazzling light— 
The watchful sentinel, up and down the shore, 
Paces with weary feet the yielding sand, 
While the salt waves, with deep and sullen 
roar, 
Shout hoarsely to the land. ~ 


At dawn he sees the glitt’ring morning star 
Set like a jewel in the roseate sky ; 
And glimmering to the sight, within the bar, 
The fleet at anchor lie. 


He sees the city, distant, dull, and gray, 
Its quaint old roofs and slender, tapering spires, 
When darkly painted at the close of day 
Against the sunset’s fires. 


At night he sees the heavens all spangled o’er 
With shining gems that like bright watch-fires 
burn ; 
And though far off, and on a hostile shore, 
His thoughts to home will turn. 


Or, maybe, in the pitiless, cold storm, 
While moans the wind like some poor soul in 


pain, 
With drooping head and weary, bended form 
He braves the pelting rain, 


And in his mind there dwells a picture fair— 
A cottage-room with walls like purest snow 
And round the hearthstone friendly faces there 

Shine in the fire’s warm glow. 


An aged man, with locks all silver white ; 
An aged dame, his helpmate she through life ; 


‘ MEN WANTED! 


Men for to-day’s hard toil and battle ! 


Knights were well in the feudal days ;— 


l Kings, when the people were dumb as cattle ;— 


Priests, when a lie was a means of grace ;-— 
Dancing-masters, when morals were manners ;— 
Schemers in ink, when the sword was a pen ; 
But now, when God lifts up his banners, 

And war clangs fierce,—send us men! send 

us men ! 
O contemptible tailor’s dummy,— 

Dupe and noddle and snob and quack,— 
Stale old fossil and breathing mummy,— 

Politician and party hack,— 

Fool of fashion and tool of barter,— 

Living to cheat and be cheated again,— 
Drawler of cant and counterfeit martyr,— 

Out and begone with you! send us some men! 


Send us men for the desk and the altar,— 
Men who are fearless of councils and bans,— 
Never with righteousness daring to palter,— 
’ Orthodox, rather in God's sight than man’s ; 
Men who assume no clerical mastership, 
Being men’sservants and God’s honest freemen, 
Knowing that lordship agrees not with pastorship, 
Men whose first study is always to be men. 


Send us men for the public stations, 
Leal and honest and brave and wise ; 
Thoughtful beyond their pay and their rations;— 
Parleying never with traitors and spies ; 
Men whose works and promises tally ; 
Men who build upon principles grand ; 
Learning of Christ, not of Macchiavelli, 
What to enact, and how to command. 


Send us men for the private places,— 
Tradesmen and craftsmen and tillers of sod,— 

Men with sympathies large as the race is,— 
Loyal to fatherland, freedom, and God ; 

Loyal in spite of high taxes and prices ; 
Lavishing life, kindred, fortune,—all -these,— 





And still a third, with mild eyes beaming bright, 
Perhaps the soldier’s wife : 


And rosy children climb upon her knee— 
With smiling face looks on the aged dame— 
They, laughing, clap their little hands in glee, 
And sweetly lisp his name. 


Now from the frowning batteries’ bristling side 
Peals forth the murderous cannon’s awful 
roar, 
Waking the answering echoes, far and wide, 
From shore to farthest shore. 


So fades the picture ; each loved form is fled— 
That waking vision beautiful yet brief ; 
And up the beach, with solid, steady tread 
Comes on the brave ‘* Relief.”’ 


Then on his bed, while falls the chilly rain 
And other sentinels their vigils keep, 








Rather than sell, in humanity’s crisis, 
Liberty’s birthright for pottage and peace ! 
W 


— Tribune. 


Morrisania, Feb. 29, 1864. 








THOMAS STARR KING, 
BY JOUN G, WHITTIER, 


THE great work laid upon his twoscore years 

| Is done, and well done. If we drop our tears 

| Who loved him as few men were ever loved, 
We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan 
With him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man. 
Mingle, O bells, along the western slope, 

With your deep toll a sound of frith and hope ! 
Wave cheerily still, 0 banner, half-way down, 
From thousand-masted bay and steepled town ! 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 

Lift the proud sorrow of the land, and tell 
That the brave sower saw his ripened grain. 

| O East and West, O morn and sunset, twain 





Sweet thoughts of home go flitting through his No more forever !—has he lived in vain 
| Who, priest of Freedom, made ye one, and told 
| Your bridal service from his lips of gold? 

— Independent. 


brain, 
And fill his dreamful sleep. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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From The North British Review. 
THACKERAY. 


Tsar Mr. Thackeray was born in India in 
1811; that he was educated at Charter House 
and Cambridge; that he left the university 
after a few terms’ residence without a degree ; 
that he devoted himself at first to art; that 
in pursuit thereof he lived much abroad ‘* for 
study, for sport, for society ;”’ that about 
the age of twenty-five, married, without for- 
tune, without a profession, he began the ca- 
reer which has made him an English classic ; 
that he pursued that career steadily till his 
death,—all this has, within the last few 
weeks, been told again and again. 

It isa common saying that the lives of men 
of letters are uneventful. In an obvious sense 
this is true. They are seldom called on to 
take part in events which move the world, in 
politics, in the conflicts of nations ; while the 
exciting incidents of sensation novels are as 
rare in their lives asin the lives of other men. 
But men of letters are in no way exempt from 
the changes and chances of fortune ; and the 
story of these, and of the effects which came 
from them, must possess an interest for all. 
Prosperity succeeded by cruel reverses ; hap- 
piness, and the long prospect of it, suddenly 
clouded ; a hard fight, with aims as yet un- 
certain, and powers unknown ; success bravely 
won ; theausterer victory of failure manfully 
horne,—these things make a life truly event- 
ful, and make the story of that life full of 
interest and instruction. They will all fall 
to be narrated when Mr. Thackeray’s life shall 
be written ; we have only now to do with 
them so far as they illustrate his literary 
career, of which we propose to lay before our 
readers an account as complete as\ is in our 
power, and as impartial as our warm admira- 
tion for the great writer we have lost will 
allow. 

Many readers know Mr. Thackeray only as 
the Thackeray of ‘* Vanity Fair,’ ‘*Penden- 
nis,’’ ‘* The Newcomes,”’ and ‘‘ The Virgin- 
ians,’’ the quadrilateral of his fame, as they | 
were called by the writer of an able and kindly | 

notice in the Illustrated News. The four vol | 
umes of ‘* Miscellanies’’ published in 1857, 
though his reputation had been then estab- 
lished, are less known than they should be. | 





But Mr. Thackeray wrote much which does | 
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His first attempt was ambitious. He be- 
came connected, as editor, and also, we sus- 
pect, in some measure, as proprietor, with a 
weekly literary journal, the fortunes of which 
were not prosperous. We believe the jour- 
nal to have been one which bore the imposing 
title of «‘ The National Standard and Journal 
of Literature, Science, Music, Theatricals, 
and the Fine Arts.’’ Thackeray’s editorial 
reign began about the 19th number, after 
which he seems to have done a good deal of 
work,—reviews, letters, criticisms, and verses. 
As the National Standard is now hardly to be 
met with out of the British Museum, we give 
a few specimens of these first efforts. There 
is a mock sonnet by W. Wordsworth, ‘illus- 
trative ofa drawing of Braham in stage nau- 
tical costume, standing by a theatrical sea- 
shore ; in the background an Israelite, with 
the clothes’-bag and triple hat of his ancient 
race; and in the sky, consteHation-wise, 
appears a Jews-harp, with a chaplet of bays 
round it. The sonnet runs :— 


** Say not that Judah’s harp hath lost its tone, 

Or that no bard hath found it where it hung 

Broken and lonely, voiceless and unstrung, 

Beside the sluggish streams of Babylon : 

Slowman * repeats the strain his fathers sung, 

And Judah’s burning lyre is Braham’s own ! 

Behold him here! Here view the wondrons man, 

Majestical and lonely, as when first 

In music on a wondering world he burst, 

And charmed the ravished ears of Sov’reign 
Anne.t 

Mark well the form, 0 reader ! nor deride 

The sacred symbol,-—Jew’s harp glorified,— 

Which, circled with a blooming wreath, is seen, 

Of verdant bays ; and thus are typified 

The pleasant music, and the baize of green, 

Whence issues out at eve Braham with front ‘se- 
rene.”” 


We have here the germ of a style in which, 
Thackeray became famous, though the humor 
of attributing this nonsense to Wordsworth, 
and of making Braham coeval with Queen 
Anne, is not now very plain. There is a 
yet more characteristic touch in a review of 
Montgomery’s ‘* Woman the Angel of Life,’” 
winding up with a quotation of some dozen 
lines, the order of which he says has been: 

* << Tt is needless to speak of the eminent vocalist 


and improvisatore. He nightly delights a numerous 
and respectable audience at the Cider Cellar ;' and 


| while on this subject, I cannot refrain from mention- 


ing the kindness of Mr. Evans, the worthy propri- 


not appear even in the * Miscellanies ; ”” and | etor of that establishment, N.B.—A table @hote 


some account of his early labors may not be 
unacceptable to our readers. 





every Friday.—W. Wordsworth.” 
+ ‘*Mr. Braham made his first appearance in 
England in the rcign of Queen Anne.—W.W.” . * 
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reversed by the printer, but as they read 
quite as well the one way as the other, he 
does not think it worth while to correct the 
mistake! A comical tale, called the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Wager,”’ afterward reprinted in the *‘ Paris 
Sketch-Book,’’ also appeared in the National 
Standard, with a capital wood-cut, represent- 
ing the devil as sailing through the air, drag- 
ging after him the fat Sir Roger de Rollo by 
means of his tail, which is wound round Sir 
Roger’s neck. The idea of this tale is char- 
acteristic. The venerable knight, already in 
the other world, has made a foolish bet with 
the devil involving very seriously his future 
prospects there, which he can only win by 
persuading some of his relatives on earth to 
say an ave for him. He fails to obtain this 
slight boon from a kinsman successor for ob- 
vious reasons ; and from a beloved niece, owing 
to a musical lover whose serenading quite 
puts a stop to her devotional exercises; and 
succeeds at last, only when, giving up all hope 
from compassion or generosity, he appeals by 
® pious fraud to the selfishness of a brother 
and a monk. The story ends with a very 
Thackerean touch: ‘* The moral of this story 
will be given in several successive numbers ; ”’ 
the last three words are in the ‘‘Sketch-Book”’ 
changed into ‘‘ the second edition.”’ 

Perhaps best of all is a portrait of Lonis 
Philippe, presenting the Citizen King under 
the Robert Macaire aspect, the adoption and 
popularity of which Thackeray so carefully 
explains and illustrates in his essay on ‘‘ Car- 
icatures and Lithography in Paris.” Below 
the portrait are these lines, not themselves 
very remarkable, but in which, especially in 
the allusion to snobs by the destined enemy 
of the race, we catch glimpses of the fun- 
ture :— 

‘€Like ‘the king in the parlor’ he’s fumbling 
his money, 

Like ‘ the queen in the kitchen’ his speech is all 
honey, 

Exoept when he talks it, like Emperor Nap, 

Of his wonderful feats at Fleurus and Jemappe ; 

But alas! all his zeal for the multitude’s gone, 

And of no numbers thinking except Number One ! 

No huzzas greet his coming, no patriot club licks 

The hand of ‘ the best of created republics : ’ 

He stands in Paris, as you see him before ye, 

Little more than a snob. That’s an end of the 
story.’’ 

The journal seems to have been an attempt 
tosubstitute vigorous and honest criticism of 
books and of art for the partiality and slip- 
slop general then, and now not perhaps quite 





unknown. It failed, however, partly, it may 
be, from the inexperience of its managers, 
but doubtless still more from the want of the 
capital necessary to establish anything of the 
sort in the face of similar journals of old stand- 
ing. People get into a habit of taking cer- 
tain periodicals unconsciously, as they take 
snuff. The National Standard, etc., etc., came 
into existence on the 5th January, 1833, and 
ceased to be on the Ist February, 1834. 

His subsequent writings contain several al- 
lusions to this misadventure ; from some of 
which we would infer that the break-down of 
the journal was attended with circuinstancea 
more unpleasant than mere literary failure. 
Mr. Adolphus Simcoe* (Punch, vol. iii.), 
when in a bad way from a love of literature 
and drink, completed his ruin by purchasing 
and conducting for six months that celebrated 
miscellany called the Lady's Lute, after 
which time ‘ its chords were rudely snapped 
asunder, and he who had swept them aside 
with such joy went forth a wretched and 
heart-broken man.’’ And in ‘ Lovel the 
Widower,’ Mr. Batchelor narrates similar 
experiences :— 


‘T dare say I gave myself airs as editor of 


that confounded Museum, and proposed to 
educate the public taste, to diffuse morality 
and sound literature throughout the nation, 
and to pocket a liberal salary in return for 
my services. I dare say I printed my own 
sonnets, my own tragedy, my own verses (to 
a being who shall be nameless, but whose 
conduct has caused a faithful heart to bleed 
not a little). I daresay I wrotesatirical ar- 
ticles in which I piqued myself on the fine- 
ness of my wit and criticisms, got up for the 
nonce, out of encyclopsedias and biographical 
dictionaries ; so that I‘would be actually as- 
tonished at my own knowledge. I dare say I 
madea gaby of myself to the world; pray, my 
good friend, hast thou never done likewise? 
If thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou 
wilt never be a wise man.”’ 


Silence for a while secms to have followed 
upon this failure; but in 1836 his first at- 
tempt at independent authorship appeared 


* The portrait of Mr. Adolphus, stretched out, 
“ careless diffused,”—seedy, hungry, and diabolical, 
in his fashionable cheap hat, his dirty white duck 
trousers strapped tightly down, as being the mode, 
and possibly to conceal his bare legs; a half- 
smoked, probably unsmokably bad cigar in his 
hand, which is lying over the arm of a tavern 
bench, from whence he is casting a greedy and ruf- 
fian eye upon some unseen fellows, supping plente- 
ously and with cheer,—is, for power and drawing, 
not unworthy of Hogarth. 


? 
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simultaneously at London and Paris. This 
publication, at a time when he still hoped to 
make his bread by art, is, like indeed every- 
thing he either said or did, so characteristic, 
and has been so utterly forgotten, that an ac- 
‘ count of it may not be out of place, perhaps 
more minute than its absolute merits deserve. 

It isa small folio, with six lithographs, 
slightly tinted, entitled Flore et Zephyr, Bal- 
let Mythologique dédié a—par Théophile Wag- 
staffe. Between ‘*a&’’-and ‘ par”? on the 
cover is the exquisite Flore herself, all alone 
in some rosy and bedizened bower. She has 
the old jaded smirk, and, with eyebrows up 
and eyelids dropped, she is looking down op- 
pressed with modesty and glory. Her nose, 
which is long, and has a ripe droop, gives to 
the semicircular smirk of the large mouth, 
down upon the centre of which it comes in the 
funniest way, an indescribably sentimental 
absurdity. Her thin, sinewy arms and large 
hands are crossed on her breast, and her pet- 
ticoat stands out like an inverted white tulip 
—of muslin—out of which come her profes- 
sional legs, in the only position which human 
nature never puts its legs into ; it is her spe- 
cial pose. Of course, also, you are aware, by 
that smirk, that look of being looked at, that, 
though alone in maiden meditation in this 
her bower, and sighing for her Zephyr, she 
is in front of some thousand pairs of eyes, 
and under the fire of many double-barrelled 
lorgnettes, of which she is the focus. 

In the first plate, La Danse fait ses offran- 
des sur V'autel de l’harmonie, in the shapes of 
Flore and Zephyr coming trippingly to the 
footlights, and paying no manner of regard to 
the altar of harmony, represented by a fiddle 
with an old and dreary face,-and a laurel 
wreath on its head, and very great regard to 
the unseen but perfectly understood ‘* house.”’ 
Next is Triste et abattu, les séductions des 
Nymphes le (Zephyr) tentent en vain, Zephyr 
looking theatrically sad. Then Flore (with 
one lower extremity at more than a right 
angle to the other) déplore l’absence de Zephyr. 
The man in the orchestra endeavoring to com- 
bine business with pleasure, so as to play the 
flageolet and read his score, and at the same 
time miss nothing of the deploring, is in- 
tensely comic. Next Zephyr has his turn, 
and dans un pas seul exprime sa supréme dé- 
sespoir—the extremity of despair being ex- 
pressed hy doubling one leg so as to touch the 
knee of the other, and then whirling round 
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so as to suggest the regulator of a steam- 
engine run off. Next is the rapturous 
reconciliation, when the faithful creature 
bounds into his arms, and is held up to the 
house by the waist in the wonted fashion. 
Then there is La Retraite de Flore, where we 
find her with her mother and two admirers, 
—Zephyr, of course, not one. This is in 
Thackeray’s strong, unflinching line. One 
lover is a young dandy without forehead or 
chin, sitting idiotically astride his chair. To 
him the old lady, who has her slight roage, 
too, and is in a homely shawl and muff, hav- 
ing walked, is making faded love. In the 
centre is the fair darling herself, still on tip- 
toe, and wrapped up, but not too much, for 
her fiacre. With his back to the comfort- 
able fire, and staring wickedly at her, is the 
other lover, a big, burly, elderly man, prob- 
ably well to do on the Bourse, and witha ~ 
wife and family at home in their beds. The 

last exhibits Les délassemenis de Zephyr. 
That hard-working and homely personage is 
resting his arm on the chimney-piece, taking 
a huge pinch of snuff from the box of a friend, 
with a refreshing expression of satisfaction, 
the only bit of nature as yet. A dear little 
innocent pot-boy, such as only ‘Thackeray 
knew how to draw, is gazing and waiting 
upon the two, holding upa tray from the 
nearest tavern, on which is a great pewter 
pot of foaming porter for Zephyr, and a rum- 
mer of steaming brandy and water for his 
friend, who has come in from the cold air. 
These’ drawings are lithographed by Kd- 
ward Morton, son of ‘Speed the Plough,’ 
and are done with that delicate strength and 
truth for which this excellent but little known 
artist is always to be praised. In each cor- 


ner is the monogram 7 , which appears so 


often afterwards with the M added, and is 
itself superseded by the well-known pair of 
spectacles. Thackeray must have been barely 
five-and-twenty when this was published hy 
Mitchell in Bond Street. It can hardly be said 
to have sold. 

Now it is worth noticing how in this, as 
always, he ridiculed the ugly and the absurd 
in truth and pureness. There is, as we may 
well know, much that is wicked (though not 
so much as the judging community are apt to 
think) and miserable in such a life. Thero 
is much that a young man and artist might 
have felt and drawn in depicting it, of which 





6 
in after-years he would be ashamed; but 
*«Théophile Wagstaffe ’’ has done nothing of 
this. The effect of looking over these juveni- 
La—these first shafts from that mighty bow, 
now, alas! unbent—is good, is moral; you 
are sorry for the hard-wrought slaves ; per- 
haps a little contemptuous toward the idle 
people who go to see them; and you feel, 
moreover, that the Ballet, as thus done, is 
ugly as well as bad, is stupid as well as de- 
structive of decency. 

His dream of editorship being ended, Mr. 
Thackeray thenceforward contented himself 
with the more lowly, but less responsible, 
position of a contributor, especially to Fra- 
ser’s Magazine. The youth of Fraser was 
full of vigor and genius. We know no bet- 
ter reading than its early volumes, unsparing 
indeed, but brilliant with scholarship and 
originality and fire. In these days, the staff 
of that periodical included such men as Ma- 
ginn, ** Barry Cornwall,’’ Coleridge, Carlyle, 
Hogg, Galt, Theodore Hook, Delta, Gleig, 
Edward Irving, and, now foremost of them 
all, Thackeray. The first of the *‘ Yellow- 
plush Correspondence ’’ appeared in Novem- 
ber, 1837. The world should be grateful to 


Mr. John Henry Skelton, who in that year 
wrote a book called ‘* My Book, or the Anat- 
omy of Conduct,”’ for to him is owing the ex- 
istence of Mr. Charles Yellowplush as a critic, 
and asa narrator of ‘* fashnable fax and polite 


annygoats.’’ Mr. Yellowplush, on reading 
Mr. Skelton’s book, saw at once that only a 
gentleman of his distinguished profession 
could competently criticise the same; and 
this was soon succeeded by the wider convic- 
tion that the great subject of fashionable life 
should not be left to any ** common writin 
creatures,’’ but that an authentic picture 
thereof must be supplicd by ‘* onz or vs.”’ 
In the words of a note to the first paper, with 
the initials C. Y., but which it is easy to rec- 
ognize as the work of Mr. Charles himself 
without the plush : ‘* He who looketh from a 
tower sees more of the battle than the knights 
and captains engaged in it; and in like man- 
ner, he who stands behind a fashionable table 
knows more of society than the guests who 
sit at the board. It is from this source that 
our great novel-writers have drawn their ex- 
perience, retailing the truths which they 
learned. It is not impossible that Mr. Yel- 
lowplush may continue his communications, 
when we shall be able to present the reader 
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with the only authentic picture of fashionable 
life which has been given to the world in our 
time.” The idea was not carried out very 
fully. The only pictures sketched by Mr. 
Yellowplush were the farce of ** Miss Shum's — 
Hushand,’’and the terrible tragedy of ** Deuce- 
ace,’ neither of them exactly * pictures of 
fashionable life.” We rather fancy that, in 
the story of Mr. Deuceace, Mr. Yellowplush 
was carried away from his original plan, a 
return to which he found impossible after 
that wonderful medley of rascality, grim hu- 
mor, and unrelieved bedevilry of all kinds. 
But in- 1838 he reverted to his original criti- 
cal tendencies, and demolished all that the 
Quarterly had left of a book which made some 
noise in its day, called ** A Diary Illustrative 
of the Times of George the Fourth ;”’ and 
wrote from his pantry one of the ‘+ Epistles 
to the Literati,”’ expressing his views of Sir- 
Edward Lytton’s “‘ Sea Captain,” than which 
we know of no more good-natured, trenchant, 
and conclusive piece of criticism. All the 
Yellowplush papers except the first are repub- 
lished in the ‘* Miscellanies.’’ 

In 1839, appeared the story of ‘* Cather- 
ine,” by Ikey Solomon. This story is little 
known, and it throws us back upon one still 
less: known.’ In 1832, when Mr. Thackeray 
was not more than twenty-one, ‘* Elisabeth 
Brownrigge: a tale,”? was narrated in the 
August and September numbers of Fraser. 
This tale is dedicated to the author of «* Eugene 
Aram,”’ and the author describes himself as 
a young man who has for a length of time 
applied himself to literature, but entirely 
failed in deriving any emoluments from bis 
exertions. Depressed by failure he sends for 
the popular novel of ** Eugene Aram”? to gain 
instruction therefrom. He soon discovers his 
wistake :— 


‘* From the frequent perusal of older works 
of imagination I had learned so to weave the 
incidents of my story as to interest the feel- 
ings of the reader. in favor of virtue, and to 
increase his detestation of vice. I have been 
taught hy ‘ Eugene Aram’ to mix vice and 
virtue up together in such an inextricable 
confusion as to render it impossible that any 
preference should be given to either, or that 
the one, indeed, should be at all distinguish- 
able from the other. . . . In taking my 
subject from that walk of life to whwh you 
had directed my attention, many motives cun- 
spired to fix my choice on the heroine of the 
ensuing tale; she is a classic personage,—her 
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name has been already ‘linked to immortal 
verse’ by the muse of Canning. Besides, it 
is extravrdinary that, as you had commenced 
a tragedy under the title of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ 
{ had already sketched a burletta with the 
title of * Kisabeth Brownrigge.’ I had, in- 
deed,-in my dramatic piece, been guilty of 
an egregious and se ces error: 1 had 
attempted to excite tle sympathies of the au- 
dience in favor of the murdered apprentices ; 
but your novel has disabused me of so vulgar 
a prejudice, and, in my present version of her 
case, all the interest of the reader and all the 
pathetic powers of the author will be engaged 
on the side of the murderess.”’ 


. According to this conception the tale pro- 

ceeds, with incidents and even names taken 

directly from the ‘* Newgate Calendar,” but ri- 

valling ‘‘Kugene Aram ”’ itself, in magnificence 

of diction, absurdity of sentiment, and pomp 

of Greek quotation. ‘The trial scene and the, 
speech for the defence are especially well hit 

off. If** Elisabeth Brownrigge ’’ was written | 
by Thackeray, and the internal evidence seems 

to us strong, the following is surprising criti- 

cism from a youth of twenty-one—the very: 
Byron and Bulwer age :— 


‘¢T am inclined to regard you (the author 


of ‘Eugene Aram’) as an original discov- 
erer in the world of literary enterprise, and 
to reverence you as the father of a new ‘ dusus 
nature shed.’ There is no other title by 
which your manner could be so aptly desig- 
nated. I am told, for instance, that in a 
former work, having to paint an adulterer, 
you described him as belonging to the: class 
of country curates, among whom, perhaps, 
such a criminal is not met with once ina 
hundred years ; while, on the contrary, be- 
ing in search of a tender-hearted, generous, 
sentimental, high-minded hero of romance, 
you turned to the pages of the ‘ Newgate 
Calendar,’ and looked for him in the list of 
men who fiave cut throats for money, among 
whom a person in possession of such qualities 
could never have been met with atall. Want- 
ingashrewd, selfish, worldly, calculating valet, 
you describe him as an old soldier, though he 
hears not a single trait of the character which 
might have been moulded by a long course 
of military service, but, on the contrary, is 
marked by all the distinguishing features ofa 
bankrupt attorney, or a lame duck from the 
Stock Exchange. Having to painta cat, you 
endow her with the idiosyncrasies of a dog.”’ 


At the end, the author intimates that he is 
ready to treat with any liberal publisher for 
a series of works in the same style, to be 
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of Tyburn Tree.”” The proposed series is 
represented only by ‘* Catherine,’’ a longer 
and more elaborate effort in the same direc- 
tion. It is the narrative of the misdeeds of 


‘Mrs. Catherine Hayes,—an allusion to whose 


criminality in after-days brought down upon 
the author of ‘ Pendennis’’ an amusing 
outpouring of fury from Irish patriotism, ‘for- 
getting m its excitement that the name was 
borne by a heroine of the ‘‘ Newgate Calen- 
dar ’’ as well as by the accomplished singer 
whom we all regret. ‘The purpose of ** Cath- 
erine”’ is the same as that of ‘ Elisabeth 
Brownrigge ’’—to explode the lusus nature 
school ; but the plan adopted is slightly dif- 
ferent. Things -had got worse than they were 
in 1832. The public had called for coarse stim- 
ulantsand had gottbem, ‘* Jack Sheppard ” 
had been acquiring great popularity in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany; and the true feeling and 
pathos of many parts of ** Oliver Twist ’’ had 
been marred by the unnatural sentimentalism 
of Nancy. Mr. Ikey Solomon objected utterly 
to these monstrositiesofliterature, and thought 
the only cure was a touch of realism,-—an at- 
tempt to represent blackguards in some meas- 
ure as they actually are :— 


‘<In this,’’ he says,.‘* we have consulted 
nature and history rather than the prevailing 
taste and the general manner of authors. 
The amusing novel of ‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ 
for instance, opens with a seduction; but 
then it is performed by people of the strictest 
virtue on both sides; and there is so much 
religion and philosophy in the heart of the 
seducer, 80 much tender innocence in the soul. 
of the seduced, that—bless the little dears! 
—their very peccadilloes make one interested 
in them; and their naughtiness becomes 
quite sacred, so deliciously is it described. 
Now, if we are to be interested by rascally 
actions, let us have them with plain faces, and 
let them be performed, not by virtuous phi- 
losophers, but by rascals. Another clever 
class of novelists adopt the contrary system, 
and create interest by making their rascals 
perform virtuous actions. Against these 
popular plans we here solemnly appeal. We 
say, let your rogues in novels act like rogues, 
and your honest men like honest men ; don’t 
let us have any juggling and thimblerigging 
with virtue and vice, so that, at the end of 
three volumes, the bewildered reader shall 
not know which is which; don’t let us find 
ourselves kindling at the gencrous qualities 
of thieves and sympathizing with the rascali- 
ties of noble hearts. For our own part, we 
know what the publio like§, and have chogea 
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rogues for our characters, and have taken a 
—y the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ which 
we hope to follow out toedification. Among 
the rogues at least, we will have nothin 

that shall be mistaken for virtue. And i 

the British public (after calling for three or 
four editions) shall give up, not only our ras- 
cals, but the rascals of all other authors, 
we shall be content. We shall apply to 


Government for a pension, and think that our 
duty is done.”’ 


Again, further on in the same story :— 


“The public will hear of nothing but 
rogues ; and the only way in which poor au- 
thors, who must live, can act honestly by the 
public and themselves, is to paint such thieves 
as they are ; not dandy, poetical, rose-water 
thieves, but real downright scoundrels, lead- 
ing scoundrelly lives, drunken, profligate, 
dissolute, low, as scoundrels will be. ‘They 
don’t quote Plato like Eugene Aram, or live 
like gentlemen, and sing the pleasantest bal- 
lads in the world, like jolly Dick Turpin; or 
prate ventas, about 70 xaAdr, like that pre- 
cious canting Maltravers, whom we all of us 
have read about and pitied; or die white- 
washed saints, like poor Biss Dadsy, in * Oli- 
ver Twist.’ No, my dear madam, you and 
your daughters have no right to admire and 
sympathize with any such persons, fictitious 
or real: you ought to be made cordially to 
detest, scorn, loathe, abhor, and abominate all 
people of this kidney. Men of genius, like those 
whose works we have abovealluded to, have no 
business to make these characters interesting 
oragreeable, to be feeding your morbid fancies, 
or indulging their own with such monstrous 
food. For our parts, young ladies, we beg 
you to bottle up your tears, and not waste a 
single drop of them on any one of the heroes 
or heroines in this history ; they are all ras- 
cals every soul of them, and behave ‘ as sich.’ 
Keep your sympathy for those who deserve 
it; don’t carry it, fur preference, to the ‘Old 
Bailey,’ and grow maudlin over the company 
assembled there.” 

Neither of these tales, though it is very 
eurious to look back at them now, can be 
considered quite successful. And the reason 
.of this is not hard to find. It was impossible 
that they could be attractive as stories ; while, 
on the other hand, the humor was not broad 
enough to command attention for itself. They 
were neither sufficiently interesting nor suf- 
ficiently amusing. They are caricatures with- 
out the element of caricature. In ‘ Elisa- 
beth,’’ we have little but the story of a 
crime committed by a criminal actuated by 
motives and overflowing with sentiments of 
the Eugene Aram type. ‘ Catherine” is 
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more ambitious. In it an attempt is made to 
construct a story—to delineate character. 
The rival loves of Mr. Bullock and Mr. Hayes, 
and the adventures of the latter on his mar- 
riage-day show, to some extent, the future 
novelist ; while in the pictures of the man- 
ners of the times, slight though they are, in 
the characters of Corporal Brock and Cornet 
Galgenstein, and M. l’Abbé O'Flaherty, we 
can trace, or at least we now fancy we can 
trace, the author of ‘ Barry Lyndon” and 
‘* Henry Esmond.”’ Catherine herself, in her 
gradual progress from the village jilt to a 
murderess, is the most striking thing in the 
story, and is a sketch of remarkable power. 
But nothing could make a story interesting 
which consists of little more than the seduc- 
tion of a girl, the intrigues of a mistress, the 
discontent of a wife growing into hatred and 
ending in murder. At the close, indeed, the 
writer resorts to the true way of making such 
a jeu d’esprit attractive,—burlesque. He con- 
cludes, though too late altogether to save the 
piece, in a blaze of theatrical blue-fire ; and 
it was this idea of burlesque or extravagant 
caricature which led to the perfected successes 
of George de Barnwell and Codlingshy. In 
a literary point of view, it is well worth while 
to go back upon those early efforts ; and we 
have dwelt upon them the more willingly that 
their purpose and the literary doctrine they 
contend for would be well remembered at this 
very time. We have given up writing about 
discovered criminals, only to write more about 
criminals not yet found out ; the /usus nature 
school has given place to the sensational ; the 
literature of the ‘* Newgate Calendar” has 
been supplanted by the literature of the de- 
tective officer,—a style rather the worse and 
decidedly the more stupid of the two. The 
republication of ‘‘ Catherine’’ might be a 
useful, and would be a not unpleasing specific 
in the present diseased state of liter :ry taste. 
We have said that the hand of the master is 
traceable in the characters of this tale. We 
have also a good example of what was always’ 
a marked peculiarity, both in his narrative 
writing, and in his representations of compos- 
ite natures, what some one has called his 
‘‘sudden pathos,’’ an effect of natural and 
unexpected contrast always deeply poetical 
in feeling, such as the love of Barry Lyndon 
for his son, the association of a murderess ey- 
jing her victim, with images of beauty and 
j happinessand peace. We quote the passage, 
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although, as is always the case with the best 
things of the best writers, it suffers greatly 
by separation from the context, the force of 
the contrast being almost entirely lost :— 


‘¢ Mrs. Hayes sat up in the bed sternly re- 
garding her husband. There is, be sure, a 
strong magnetic influence in wakeful eyes so 
examining a sleeping person ; do not you, as 
a boy, remember waking of bright summer 
mornings and finding your mother looking 
over you ? had not the gaze of her tender eyes 
stolen into your senses long before you woke, 
and cast over your slumbering spirit a sweet 
spell of peace and love and fresh-springing 
joy ?”? 

In 1840, the ‘* Shabby Genteel Story”’ ap- 
peared in Fraser, which broke off sorrowfully 
enough, as we are told, ‘ at a sad period of the 
writer’s own life,” to be afterward taken up 
in ‘ The Adventures of Philip.’? The story is 
not a pleasant one, nor can we read it without 
pain, although we know that the after for- 
unes of the Little Sister are not unhappy. 
But it shows clear indications of growing 
power and range; Brandon, Tufthunt, the 
Gann family, and Lord Cingbars, can fairly 
claim the dignity of ancestors. The ‘‘ Great 
Hoggarty Diamond”’ came in 1841. This tale 
was always, we are informed in the preface 
to a separate edition in 1849, a great favorite 
with the author,—a judgment, however, in 
which at first he stood almost alone. “It was 
refused by one magazine before it found a 
place in Fraser ; and when it did appear, it 
was little esteemed, or, indeed, noticed in any 
way. The late Mr. John Sterling took a dif- 
ferent view, and wrote Mr. Thackeray a letter 
which * at that time gave me great comfort 
and pleasure.”’ Few will now venture to ex- 
press doubts of Mr. Sterling’s discernment. 
But in reality we suspect that this story is 
not very popular. It is said to want humor 
and power; but, on the other hand, in its 
beauty of pathos and tenderness of feeling, 
quite indescribable, it reaches a higher point 
ofart than any of the minor tales ; and these 
qualities have gained for it admirers very en- 
thusiastic if not numerous. Fraser for June 
of the same year has a most enjoyable paper 
called ‘‘ Memorials-of Gormandizing,”’ in 
which occurs the well-known adaptation of 
the ** Persicos Odi ’’—*‘ Dear Lucy, you know 
what my wish is ’’—a paper better than any- 
thing in the ‘* Original,’’ better because sim- 
pler thza Hayward’s ‘* Art of Dining,” and 


which should certainly be restored to a din- 
ner-eating world. To say nothing of its quiet 
humor and comical earnestness, it has a real 
practical value. It would be invaluable to 
all the hungry Britons in Paris who lower 
our national character, and, what is a far 
greater calamity, demoralize even French 
cooks, by their well-meant but ignorant en- 
deavors to dine. There isa description of a 
dinner at the Café Foy altogether inimitable ; 
so graphic that the reader almost fancies him- 
self in the actual enjoyment of the felicity de- 
picted. Several of the Fitz-Boodle papers, 
which appeared in 1842-43, are omitted in 
the ‘* Miscellanies.’’ But in spite of the judg- 
ment of the author himself we venture to 
think that Mr. Fitz-Boodle’s love experiences 
as recorded in ‘* Miss Lowe’’ (October, 1842), 
‘* Dorothea ”’ (January, 1843), and ‘‘Ottilia ”’ 
(February, 1843), are not unworthy of a 
place beside the ‘* Ravenswing,”’ and should 
be preserved asa warning to all fervent young 
men. And during these hard-working years 
we have also a paper on ‘‘ Dickens in France,” 
containing an amazing description of Nichclas 
Nickleby as translated and adapted (bless 
thee, Bottom, thou art translated indeed !) to 
the Parisian stage, followed by a hearty de- 
fence of Boz against the criticism of Jules 
Janin; and ‘‘Bluebeard’s Ghost,’’ in: its 
idea,—that of carrying ona well-known story 
beyond its proper end,—the forerunner of Re- 
becca and Rowena. ‘ Little Travels ’’ is the 
title of two papers, in May and October, 
1844,—sketches from Belgium, closely resem- 
bling, cert ainly not inferior to, the rounda- 
bout paper called a ‘*‘ Week’s Holiday ;’’ and 
our enumeration of his contributions to Fra- 
ser closes with the incomparable ‘* Barry Lyn- 
don.” ‘* The Hoggarty Diamond ”’ is better 
and purer, and must therefore rank higher ; 
but ‘* Barry Lyndon ”’ in its own line stands, 
we think, unrivalled; immeasurably supe- 
rior, if we must have comparative criticism, 
to ‘* Count Fathom :’’ superior even to the 
history of ‘* Jonathan Wild.” It seems to 
us to equal the sarcasm and remorseless irony 
of Fielding’s masterpiece, with a wider range 
and a more lively interest. 

Mr. Thackeray’s connection with Punch be- 
gan very early in the history of that periodi- 
cal, and he continued a constant contributor 
at least up to 1850. The acquisition was an. 
invaluable one to Mr. Punch. Witliout un- 





due disparagement of that august dignitary, 
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it may now be said that at first he was too 
exclueively metropolitan in his tone, too much 
devcted to ‘* natural histories ’’ of medical 
students and London idlers—in fact, sume- 
what Cockney. Mr. Thackeray at once 
staped it with a different tone: made its 
satire universal, adapted its fun to the appreci- 
ation of cultivated men. On the other hand, 
the connection with Punch must have been of 
the utmost value to Mr. Thackeray. He 
had the widest range, could write without 
restraint, and without the finish and com- 
pletencss necessary in more formal publica- 
tions. ‘The unrestrained practice in Punch, 
besides the improvement in style and in modes 
of thought which practice always gives, prob- 
ably had no small share in teaching him 
wherein his real strength lay. For it is 
worthy of notice in Mr. Thackeray's literary 
career that this knowledge did not come ea- 
sily or soon, bat only after hard work and 
much experience. His carly writings both 
in Fraser and Punch were as if groping. In 
these perivdicals his happier efforts come last, 
and aftcr many preludes—some of them 
broken off abruptly. ‘* Catherine”? is lost in 


** George de Barnwell ;’’ ** Yellowplush ”’ and 
“¢ Fitz-Boodle ’’ are the preambles to ‘* Barry 


Lyndon” and ** The Hoggarty Diamond ;”’ 
Puach's ** Continental Tour ”’ and the **Wan- 
derings of the Fat Contributor” close un- 
timely, and are succeeded by the ** Snob Pa- 
pers’’ and the kindly wisdom of the elder 
Brown. Fame, indeed, was not now far off; 
but ere it could be reached, there remained yet 
repeated effort and frequent disappointment. 
With peculiar pleasure we now recall the fact 
that these weary days of struggle and obscu- 
rity were cheered in no inconsiderable degree 
by the citizens of Edinburgh. 

There happened to be placed in the window 
of an Edinbargh jeweller a silver statuette of 
Mr. Punch, with his dress en rigueur,—his 
comfortable and tidy paunch, with all its but- 
tons; his hunch; his knee-breeches, with 
their ties ; his compact little legs, one foot a 
little forward ; and the intrepid and honest, 
kindly little fellow firmly set on his pins, with 
his customary look of up to and good for any- 
thing. In his hand was his weapon,—a pen ; 
his skull was an inkhorn, and his cap its lid. 
A passer-by—who had long been grateful to 
our author, as to a dear unknown and en- 
riching' friend, for his writings in Fraser and 
in Punch, and had longed for some way of 
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reaching him, and telling him how his work 
was relished and valued—bethought himself 
of sending this inkstand to Mr. Thackeray 
He went in and asked its price. ‘* Ten guin- 
eas, sir.’’ [le said to himself, ‘* There are 
many who feel as I do; why shouldn’t we 
send him up to him? I'll get eighty several 
half-crowns, and that will do it’’ (he had 
ascertained that there would be discount for 
ready money). With the help of a friend, 
who says he awoke to Thackeray, and divined 
his great future, when he came, one evening, 
in Fraser for May, 1844, on the word ‘* kino- 
pium,’’* the hal{-crowns were soon forthcom- 
ing, and it is pleasant to remember, that in 
the ** octogint ’’ are the names of Lord Jeffrey 
and Sir William Hamilton, who gave their 
half-crowns with the heartiest good-will. A 
short note was written telling thestory. The 
little man in silver was duly packed, and sent 
with the following inscription round the 
base :— 


GULIELMO MAKEPEACE \THACKERAY. 


ARMA VIRUMQUE 
GRATI .NECNON GRATA EDINENSES 


LXXXx. 


D. v. D. 


To this the fullowing reply was made :— 


It is from ‘‘Little Travels 
and Roadside Sketches.” Why are they not repub- 
lished ? We must have his Opera Omnia, He ison 
the top of the Riclenond omnibus, ‘If I were a 
great prince, and rode outside of coaches (as I should 
if I were a great prince), [ would, whether [ smoked 
or not, have a case of the best Iavannahs in my 
pocket, not for my own smoking, but to give them to 
the snobs on the coach, who‘smoke the vilest che- 
roots, They poison the air with the odor of their 
filthy weeds, A man at.all easy in circumstances 
would spare himself much annoyance by taking the 
above simple precaution. 

‘A gentleman sitting behind me tapped me on 
the back, ahdasked for alight. Ile was a footman, 
or rather valet. He had no livery, but the three. 
friends who accompanied him were tall men in pep- 
per-and-salt undress jackets, with a duke’s coronet 
on their buttons 

“ After tapping me on the back, and when he had 
finished his cheroot, the gentleman produced another 
wind instrument, which he called a ‘kinopium,’ a 
sort of trumpet, on which he showed a great inclina- 
tion to play. He began pufling out of the kinopium 
an abominable air, which hé said was the ‘Duke’s 
March.’ It was played by the particular request of 
the pepper-and-salt gentry, 

“The noise was so abominable that even the 
coachman objected, and said it was not allowed to 
play on his bus, ‘ Very well,’ said the valet, ‘ we're 
mA of the Duke of B ’s establishment, THAT'S 
ALL,’ 


* Here is the passage. 
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13, Youna Srreet, Kensineton Square, 
May 11, 1848, ; 

‘¢ My pear Sir,—The arms and the man 
arrived in safety yesterday, and I am glad to 
know the names of two of tho eighty Edin- 
burgh friends who have taken such a kind 
method of showing their good-will toward me. 
If you are grati, Iam gratior. Such tokens 
of regard & sympathy are very precious to 
a writer like myself, who have some difficulty 
still in making people understand what you 
have been good enough to find out in Edin- 
burgh, that under the mask satirical there 
walks about a sentimental gentleman who 
means not unkindly to any mortal person. I 
can see exactly the same expression under the 
vizard of my little friend in silver, and hope 
some day to shake the whole octogint by tie 
hand gratos & gratas, and thank them for 
their friendliness and regard. I think I had 
best say no more on the subject lest 1 should 
be tempted into some enthusiastic writing of 
w Iam afraid. I assure you these tokens 
of what I can’t help acknowledging as popu- 
larity—make me humble as well as grateful 
—and make mé feel an almost awful sense 
of the responsibility w® falls upon a man in 
such astation. Is it deserved or undeserved ? 
Who is this that sets up to preach to man- 
kind, and to laugh at many things w® men 
reverence? I hope [ may be able to tell ‘the 
truth always, & to see it aright, according 
to theeyes w God Almighty gives me. And 
if, in the exercise of my calling I get friends, 
and find encouragement and sympathy, I need 
not tell you how much I feel and am thank- 
ful for this support.—Indeed I can’t. reply 
lightly upon this subject or feel otherwise 
than very grave when people begin to praise 
me as on st Wishing se and my Tidin- 
burgh friends all health and happiness, be- 
lieve me my dear Sir most faithfully yours,— 

‘© W. M. Tuackeray,” 


How like the man is this gentle and seri- 
ous letter, written these long years ago! He 
tells us frankly his ‘‘ calling :’’ he is a 
preacher to mankind. He “laughs,” he 
does not sneer. He asks home questions at 
himself as well as the world: ‘*‘ Who is 
this?’’ Then his fecling ‘* not otherwise 
than very grave’? when people begin to 
praise, is true conscientiousness. This ser- 
vant of his Master hoped to be able ‘* to tell 
the truth always, and to see it aright, accord- 
ing to the eyes which God Almighty gives 
me ’’ His picture by himself will be received 
as correct now, ‘a sentimental’ gentleman, 
meaning not unkindly toany mortal person ”’ 
—sentimental in its good oid sense, and a 
gentlenian in heart and speech. And that 





little touch about enthusiastic writing, prov- 
ing all the more that the enthusiasm iteelf 
was there. 

Of his work in Punch, the ‘ Ballads 
of Pleaceman X,’’ the ‘‘ Snob. Papers,’’ 
‘* Jeames’ Diary,”’ the ‘‘ Travels and Sketches 
in London,’’ a‘ Little Dinner at Timmins’,”’ 
are now familiar to most readers. But be- 
sides these, he wrote much which has found no 
place inthe ‘* Miscellanies.”” M. de la Pluche 
discoursed touching many matters other than 
his own rise and fall. ‘‘ Our Fat Contrib- 
utor ’’ wandered over the face of the carth, 
gaining and imparting much wisdom and ex- - 
perience, if little information; Dr. Solomon 
Pacifico ‘* prosed ”’ on various things besides 
the ‘* pleasures of being a Fogy ; ’’ and even 
two of the ‘* Novels by Eminent Hands,” 
‘¢ Crinoline ’’ and ‘* Stars and Stripes,’’ have 
been left to forgetfulness. ‘* Mrs. Tickleto- 
by’s Lectures on the History of England ”’ in 
vol. iii. are especially good reading. Had 
they been completed, they would have formed 
a valuable contribution to the philosophy of 
history. His contributions to Punch became 
less frequent about 1850 ; but the connection 
was not entirely broken off till much later ; 
we remember, in 1854, the ‘* Letters from 
the Seat of War, by our own Bashi-Bazouk,”’ 
who was, in fact, Major Gahagan again, al- 
ways foremost in his country’s cause. To 
the last, as Mr. Punch has himself informed 
us, he continued to be an adviser and warm 
friend, and was a constant guest at the weekly 
symposia. 

In addition to all this work for periodicals, 
Mr. Thackeray had ventured on various in- 


\dependent publications. We have already 


alluded to ‘* Flore et Zephyr,” his first at- 
tempt. In 1840, he again tried fortune with 
‘¢ The Paris Sketch-Book,’’ which is at: least 
remarkable for a dedication possessing the 
quite peculiar merit of expressing real feel- 
ing. It is addressed to M. Aretz, Tailor, 27 
Rue Richelieu, Paris; and we quote it the 
more readily that, owing to the failure of 
these volumes to attract public attention, the 
rare virtues of that gentleman have been less 
widely celebrated than they deserve :— 

‘¢ Sir,-—It becomes every man in his station 
to acknowledge and praise virtue whereso- 
ever he may find it, and to point it out for 
the admiration and example of his fellow- 
men. Ze 
‘¢ Some months since{ when you presented 
to the writer of these pages a small account 
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for coats and pantaloons manufactured by 
you, and when you were met by a statement 
rom your debtor that an immediate settle- 
ment of your bill would be extremely incon- 
venient to him, your reply was, ‘ Mon dieu, 
Sir, let not that annoy you; if you want 
money, as a gentleman often does in a strange 
country, I have a thousand-franc note at my 
house, which is quite at your service.’ His- 
tory or experience, Sir, makes us acquainted 
with so few actions that can be compared to 
yours—an offer like this from a stranger and 
a tailor seems to me 80 astonishing—that 
you must — me for making your virtue 
public, and acquainting the English nation 
with your merit and your name. Let me 
add, Sir, that you live on the first floor ; that 
your cloths and fit are excellent, and your 
charges moderate and just ; and, as a humble 
tribute of my admiration, permit me to lay 
these volumes at your feet.—Your obliged 
faithful servant,— 
‘oM. A. Trrmansn.”’ 


Some of the papers in these two volumes 
were reprints, as ‘ Little Poinsinet’’ and 
*¢ Cartouche” from Fraser for 1839 ; ** Mary 
Ancel”’ from The New Monthly for 1839; 
others appeared then for the first time. They 
are, it must be confessed, of unequal merit. 
** A Caution to Travellers”’ is a swindling 
business, afterwards narrated in ‘‘ Penden- 
nis’? by Amory or Altamont as among his 
own respectable adventures ; ‘* Mary Ancel ”’ 
and ‘* The Painter’s Bargain ’’ are amusing 
stories ; while a ‘*Gambler’s Death’’ is a 
tale quite awful in the every-day reality of its 
horror. There is much forcible criticism on 
the French school of painting and of novel- 
writing, and two papers especially good 
ealled ‘* Caricatures and Lithography in 
Paris,’’ and ‘* Meditations at Versailles,”’ the 
former of which gives a picture of Parisian 
manners and feeling in the Orleans times in 
no way calculated to make us desire those 
days back again ; the latter an expression of 
the thoughts called up by the splendor of 
Versailles and the beauty of the Petit Tria- 
non, in its truth, sarcasm, and half-melan- 
choly, worthy of his best days. All these the 
public, we think, would gladly welcome in a 
more accessible form. Of the rest of the 
‘* Sketch-Book ”’ the same can hardly be said, 
and yet we should ourselves much regret 
never to have seen, for example, the four 
graceful imitations of Béranger. 

The appreciative and acquisitive tendencies 
of our Yankee friends forced, we are told, 





independent authorship on Lord Macaulay 
and Sir James Stephen. We owe to the 
same cause the publication of the ** Comic 
Tales and Sketches’? in 1841; Mr. Yellow- 


plush’s memoirs have been more than once . 


reprinted in America before that date. The 
memoirs were accompanied with ‘* The Fatal 
Boots’’ (from the Comic Almanack); the 
‘* Bedford Row Conspiracy,’’ and the Remi- 
niscences of that astonishing Major Gahagan 
(both from the New Monthly Magazine, 
1838-40, a periodical then in great glory, 
with Hood, Marryat, Jerrold, and Laman 
Blanchard among its contributors); all now 
80 known and 80 appreciated that the failure 
of this third effort seems altogether unac- 
countable. In 1848, however, the * Irish 
Sketch-Book *’ was, we believe, tolerably suc- 
eessful; and in 1846, the ‘* Journey from 
Cornhill to Grand Cairo ’’ was still more 80; 
in which year also ** Vanity Fair *’ began the 
career which has given him his place and 
name in English literature. 

We have gone into these details concerning 
Mr. Thackeray’s early literary life, not only 
because they seem to us interesting and in- 
structive in themselves ; not only because we 
think his severe judgment rejecting so many 
of his former efforts should in several instances 
be reversed ; but because they give us much 
aid in arriving ata true estimate of his genius. 
He began literature as a profession early in 
life—about the age of twenty-five ; but even 
then he was, as he says of Addison, * full and 
ripe.’’ Yet it was long before he attained the 
measure of his strength, or discovered the true 
bent of his powers. [lis was no sudden leap 
into fame. On the contrary, it was by slow 
degrees, and after many and vain endeavors, 
that he attained to anything like success. 
Were it only to show how hard these en- 
deavors were, the above retrospect would be 
well worth while; not that the retrospect is 
anything like exhaustive. In addition to all 
we have mentioned, he wrote for the Wesi- 
minster, for the Examiner, and the Times; 
was connected with the Constitutional, and 
also, it is said, with the Torch and the Par- 
thenon—these last three being papers which 
enjoyed a brief existence. No man ever more 
decidedly refuted the silly notion which dis- 
associates genius from labor. His industry 
must have been unremitting, for he’ worked 
slowly, rarely retouching, writing always 
with great thought and habitual correctness 
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of expression. His writing would of itself 
show this,—always neat and plain, capable 
of great beauty and minuteness. He used to 
say that if all trades failed, he would earn 
sixpences by writing the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed (not the Athanasian) in the size 
ofone. He considered and practised calligra- 
phy as one of the fine arts, as did Porson 
and Dr. Thomas Young. He was continually 
catching new ideas from passing things, and 
seems frequently to have carried his work in 
his pocket, and when a thought, or a turn, 
ora word struck him, it was at once recorded. 
In the fulness of his experience, he was well 
pleased when he wrote six pages of ‘ Es- 
mond’? in a day; and he always worked in 
the day, not at night. He never threw away 
his ideas; if at any time they passed un- 
heeded, or were carelessly expressed, he re- 
peats them, or works them up more tellingly. 
In these earlier writings we often stumble 
upon the germ of an idea; ora story, ora 
character with which his greater works have 
made us already familiar ; thus the swindling 
scenes during the sad days of Becky’s decline 
and fall, and the Baden sketches in the ** New- 
comes,’’ the Deuceaces and Punters and Lo- 
ders, are all in the ‘* Yellowplush Papers ”’ 
and the ‘* Paris Sketch-Book ;’’ the univer- 
sity pictures of ‘* Pendennis ’’ are sketched, 
though slightly, in the ‘ Shabby-Genteel 
Story ;’’ the anecdote of the child whose ad- 
mirer of seven will learn that she has left 
town ‘‘ from the newspapers ”’ is transferred 
from the ‘* Book of Snobs” to Ethel New- 
come; another child, in a different rank of 
life, whose acquisition of a penny gains for 
her half a dozen sudden followers and friends, 
appears, we think, three times; ‘* Canute,”’ 
neglected in Punch, is incorporated in ‘* Re- 
becca and Rowena.’’ And his names, on 
which he bestowed no ordinary care, and which 
have a felicity almost deserving an article to 
themselves, are repeated again andagain. He 
had been ten yeare engaged in literary work 
before the conception of ‘* Vanity Fair ”’ 
grew up. Fortunately for him it was de- 
clined by at least one magazine, and, as we 
can well believe, not without much anxiety and 
many misgivings he sent it out to the world 
alone. Its progress was at first slow ; but we 
cannot think its success was ever doubtful. 
A friendly notice in the Edinburgh, when 
eleven numbers had appeared, did something, 
the book itself did the rest ; and before ‘‘ Van- 





ity Fair’? was completed, the reputation of 
its author was established. 

Mr. Thackeray’s later literary life is fa- 
miliar to all. It certainly was not a life of 
idleness. ‘* Vanity Fair,’’ ‘* Pendennis,” 
‘¢ Esmond,’’ *‘The Newcomes,” ‘*‘ The Vir- 
ginians,’”’ ‘‘ Philip ;”’ the Lectures on the 
‘* Humorists ”’ and the ‘‘ Georges ;’’ and that 
wonderful series of Christmas stories, ‘* Mrs. 
Perkins’ Ball,’’ ‘‘ Our Street,”’ ** Dr. Birch,” 
‘¢ Rebecca and Rowena,”’’ and the ‘* Rose and 
the Ring,”’ represent no small labor on the 
part of the writer, no small pleasure and 
improvement on the part of multitudes of 
readers. For the sake of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine he reverted to the editorial avocations of 
his former days, happily with a very different 
result both on the fortunes of the periodical 
and his own, but, we should think, with 
nearly as much discomfort to himself. The 
public, however, were the gainers, if only 
they owe to this editorship the possession of 
‘*Lovel the Widower.’’ We believe that 
Lovel was written for the stage, and was re- 
fused by the management of the Olympic 
about the year 1854. Doubtless the decision 
was wise, and Lovel might have failed asa 
comedy. But asa tale it is quite unique— 
full of humor, and curious experience of life, 
and insight; with a condensed vigor and 
grotesque effects and situations which betray 
its dramatic origin. The tone of many parts 
of the book, particularly the description of 
the emotions of a disappointed lover, shows 
the full maturity of the author’s powers ; but 
there isa daring and freshness about other 
parts of it which would lead us to refer the 
dramatic sketch even to an earlier date than 
1854. This imperfect sketch of bis literary 
labors may be closed, not inappropriately, 
with the description which his ‘* faithful old 
Gold Pen’ gives us of the various tasks he 
set it to :— 

‘* Since he my faithful service did engage 

To follow him through his queer pilgrimage, 

I’ve drawn and written many 4 line and page. 

** Caricatures I scribbled have, and rhymes, 
And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 

And merry little children’s books at times. 

‘© T’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 

The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain ; 
The idle word that he’d wish back again. 

* * * * * * * 
‘*T’ve helped him to pen many a line for bread ; 
To joke, with sorrow aching in his head ; 

And make your laughter when his own heart bled. 
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« Feasts that were ate a thousand days ago, 
Biddings to wine that long hath ceased to flow, 
Gay meetings with good fellows long laid low ; 


*‘Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball, 
Tradesmen’s polite reminders of his small 
Account due Christmas last—I’ve answered all. 


** Poor Diddler’s tenth petition fora half- 
Guinea ; Miss Bunyan’s for an autograph ; 
So I refuse, accept, lament, or laugh, 


** Condole, congratulate, invite, praise, scoff, 
Day after day still dipping in my trough, 
And scribbling pages after pages off. 
* * 


* * 


** Nor pass the words as idle phrases by; 
Stranger ! [ never writ a flattery, 
Nor signed the page that registered a lie.’ 


* * * 


«« En réolité,’’ says the writer of an inter- 
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except ‘* Pendennis,’’ which might just as well 
have ended without it. The stereotyped 
| matrimonial wind-up in novels can of cgursee 
| very easily be made game of ; but it has ara- 
tional meaning. When a man gets a wife 
, and a certain number of hundreds a, year, he 
| grows stout, and his adventures are over, 
| Hence novelists naturally take this as the 
crisis in a man’s life to which all that has 
gone before leads up. But for Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s purposes @ man or woman is as good 
after marriage as before it—indceed, rather 
better. To some extent this is intentional : 
a character, as he says somewhere, is too val- 
uable a property to be easily parted with. 
Besides, he is not quite persuaded that mar- 
‘riage concludes all that is interesting in the 





esting notice in Le Temps, ** l’auteur de ‘Van- life of a man: ‘ As the hero and heroine 
ity Fair’ (la ‘ Fuire aux vanitiés’) est un sa-| pass the matrimonial barricr, the novelist 
tiriste, un moraliste, un humoriste, auquel ila | generally drops the curtain, as if the drama 
mangué, pour ¢tre tout-d-fait grand, d’étre un were over then, the doubts and struggles of 
artiste. Je dis tout-d-fait grand; car s’ilest life ended ; as if, once landed in the marriage 
douteux que, comme humoriste, on le puisse country, all were green and pleasant there, 
comparer soit & Lamb, soit & Sterne, il est and wife and husband had nothing but to 
bien certain, du moins, que comme satiriste, | link each other’s arms together, and wander 
il ne connait pas de supérieurs, pas méme , gently downward toward old age in happy 
Dryden, pas méme Swift, pas méme Pope. ‘and perfect fruition.”” But he demurs to 


Et ce qui le distingue d’eux, ce qui |’éléve au | this view; and as he did not look on a man’s 


dessus d’eux, ce qui fait de lui un génie es- early life as merely an introduction to matri- 
sentiellement original, c’est que sa -colére, | mony, so neither did he regard that event as 


pour qui est capable d’en pénétrer le secret, 
n’est au fond que la réaction d’une nature 
tendre, furieuse d’avoir été désappointée.”* 
Beyond doubt the French critic is right in 
holding Thackeray’s special powers to have 
been those of a satirist or humorist. We 
shall form but a very inadequate conception 
of his genius if we look at him exclusively, 
or even chiefly, as a novelist. His gifts were 
not those of a teller of stories. He made up 


a story in which his characters played their | 


various parts, because the requirement of in- 
terest is at the present day imperative, and 
because stories are well paid for, and also be- 
cause to do this was to a certain extent an 
amusement to himself; but it was often, we 
guspect, a great worry and puzzle to him, 
and never resulted in any marked success. 
It is not so much that he is a bad constructor 
of a plot, as that his stories have no plot at 
all. Wesay nothing of such masterpieces 
of constructive art as ** Tom Jones ; ’’ he is far 
from reaching even the careless power of the 
stories of Scott. None of his novels end with 
the orthodox marriage of hero and heroine, 


‘a final conclusion. Rejecting, then, this nat- 
/ural and ordinary catastrophe, he makes no 
| effort to provide another. His stories stop, 
but they don’t come toanend. There seems 
no reason why they should not go on further, 
‘ or why theyshouldn’t have ceased before. Nor 
| does this want of finish result from weariness 
'on the part of the writer, or from that fear 
| of weariness on the part of readers which Mr, 
Jedediah Cleishbotham expresses to Miss 
Martha Buskbody: ‘* Really, madam, you 
must be aware that every volume of a narra- 
tive turns less and less interesting as the au- 
thor draws toa conclusion ; just like your tea, 
which, though excellent hyson, is necessarily 
weaker and more insipid in the last cup. 
Now, as I think the one is by no means im- 
proved by the luscious lump of half-dissolved 
sugar usually found at the bottom of it, so I 
am of opinion that a history, growing already 
vapid, is but dully crutched up by a detail of 
circumstances which every reader must have 
anticipated, even though the author exhaust 
on them every flowery epithet in the lan- 
| guage.” It arises from the want of a plot— 
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from the want often of any hero or heroine 
round whom a plotcan centre. Most novelists 
know how to let the life out toward the end, 
so that the story dies quite naturally, having 
been wound up for so long. But his airy 
nothings, if once life is breathed into them, 
and they are made to speak and act, and love 
and hate, will not die: on the contrary, they 
grow in force and vitality under our very 
eye: the curtain comes sheer down upon 
them when they are at their best. Hence his 
trick of re-introducing his characters in sub- 
sequent works, a8 fresh and lifelike as ever. 
He does not indeed carry this so far as Dumas, 
whose characters are traced with edifying 
minuteness of detail from boybood to the 
grave; Balzac or our own Trollope afford, 
perhaps, a closer comparison, although nei- 
ther of these writers—- certainly not Mr. 
Trollope—rivals Thackeray in the skill with 
which such re-appearances are managed. 
In the way of delineation of character we 
know of few things more striking in its con- 
sistency and truth than Beatrix Esmond 
grown into the Baroness Bernstein: the at- 
tempt was hazardous, the success complete. 

Yet this deficiency in constructive art was 
not inconsistent with dramatic power of the 
highest order. Curiously enough, if his sto- 
ries for the most part end abruptly, they also 
for the most part open well. Of some of 
them, as ‘* Pendennis’’ and the ‘* Newcomes,”’ 
the beginnings are peculiarly felicitous. But 
his dramatic power is mainly displayed in his 
invention and representation of character. In 
invention his range is perhaps limited, though 
less so than is commonly said. He has not, 
of course, the sweep of Scott, and even where 
a comparison is fairly open, he does not show 
Scott’s creative faculty; thus, good as his 
high life below stairs may be, he has given 
us noJenny Dennison. Le does not attempt 
artisan life like George Eliot, nor, like other 
writers of the day, affect rural simplicity, or 
delineate provincial peculiarities (the Mulli- 
gan and Costigan are national), or represent 
special views or opinions. But he does none 
of these things,—not so much because his 
range is limited, as because his art is univer- 
sal. There are many phases of human life 
on which he has not touched; few develop- 
ments of human nature. He has caught those 
traits which are common to all mankind— 
peer and artisan alike, and he may safely 
omit minor points of distinction. It is a 





higher art to draw men than to draw noble- 
men or working men. If the specimen of our 
nature be brought before us, it matters little 
whether it be dressed in a Jace coat or a fue- 
tian jacket. Among novelists he stands, in 
this particular, hardly second to Scott. His 
pages are filled with those touches of nature 
which make the whole world kin. Almost 
every ‘passion and emotion of the heart of 
man finds a place in his pictures. These 
pictures are taken mainly from the upper 
and middle classes of society, with an occa- 
sional excursion into Bohemia, sometimes 
even into depths beyond that pleasant land of 
lawlessness. In variety, truth, and consist- 
ency, they are unrivalled. They are not car- 
icatures, they are not men of humors; they 
are the men and women whom we daily meet; 
‘hey are, in the fullest sense of the word, 
representative ; and yet they are drawn so 
sharply and finely that we never could mis- 
take or confound them. Pendennis, Clive 
Newcome, Philip, are all placed in circum- 
stances very much alike, and yet they are dis- 
criminated throughout by delicate and certain 
touches, which we hardly perceive even while 
we feél their effect. Only one English writer 
of fiction can be compared to Mr. Thackeray 
in this power of distinguishing ordinary char-. 
acters,—the authoress of ‘* Pride and Preju- 
dice.’ But with this power he combines, in 
a very singular manner, the power of seizing 
humors, or peculiarities, when it so pleases 
him. Jos. Sedley, Charles Honeyman, Fred 
Bayham, Major Pendennis, are so marked as 
to be fairly classed as men of humors; and in 
what a masterly way the nature in each is 
caught and held firm throughout? ‘In na- 
tional peculiarities he is especially happy. 
The Irish he knows well: the French, per- 
haps, still better. How wonderfully clever 
is the sketch of ‘+ Mary, Queen of Scots,’’ and 
the blustering Gascon and the rest of her dis- 
reputable court at Baden! And what can 
those who object to Thackeray’s women say 
of that gentle lady, Madame de Florac—a 
sketch of ideal beauty, with her early, never- 
forgotten sorrow, her pure, holy resignation? 
To her inimitable son no words can do justice. 
The French-English of his speech would make 
the fortune of any ordinary novel. It is as 


unique, and of a more delicate humor, than 
the orthography of Jeames. Perhaps more 
remarkable than even his invention is the 
fidelity with which the conception of his char- 
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acters is preserved. This never fails. They 
seem to act, as it were, of themselves. The 
author, having once projected them, appears 
to have nothing more to do with them. They 
act somehow according to their own natures, 
unprompted by him, and beyond his control. 
He tells us this himself in one of those de- 
lightful and most characteristic ‘‘Roundabout 
Papers,”’ which are far too much and too gen- 
erally undervalued: ‘‘I have been ‘surprised 
at the observations made by some of my char- 
acters. It seems as if an occult power were 
moving the pen. The personage does or says 
something, and I ask, How the dickens did 
he come to think of that? . . . We spake 
anon of the inflated style of some writers. 
What also if there is an afflated style; when 
a writer is like a Pythonese, or her oracle 
tripod, and mighty words—words which he 
cannot help, come blowing and bellowing and 
whistling and moaning through the speaking 
pipes of his bodily organ?”’ Take-one of his 
most subtile sketches—though it is but a 
sketch—Elizabeth, in ** Lovel the Widower.”’ 
The woman has a character, and a strong one; 
she shows it, and acts up to it; but it isas 
great a puzzle to us as the character of Ham- 
let ; the author himself does not understand 
it. This is, of course, art ; and itis the high- 
est perfection of art; it is the art of Shak- 
speare ; and hence it is that Thackeray’s nov- 
els are interesting irrespective of the plot, or 
story, or whatever we choose to call it. His 
characters come often without much purpose : 
they go often without much reason ; but they 
are always welcome ; and for the most part 
we wish them well. Dumas makes up for 
the want of a plot by wild incident and spas- 
modic writing; Thackeray makes us forget a 
like deficiency by the far higher means of true 
conceptions, and consistent delineations of 
human nature. ‘* Esmond,’’ alone of all his 
more important fictions, is artistically con- 
structed. The marriage indeed of Esmond 
and Lady Castlewood marks no crisis in their 
lives ; on the contrary, it might have hap- 
pened at any time, and makes little change 
in their relations ; but the work derives com- 
pleteness from the skill with which the events 
of the time are connected with the fortunes 
of the chief actors in the story—the historical 
plot leading up to the catastrophe of Beatrix, 
the failure of the conspiracy, and the exile of 
the conspirators. In ‘‘ Esmond,’’ too, Thack- 


eray’s truth to nature is especially conspicu- 


ous. Inall his books the dialogue is surpris- 
ing in its naturalness, in its direct bearing on 
the subject in hand. Never before, we think, 
in fiction did characters so uniformly speak 
exactly like the men and women of real life. 
In ‘* Esmond ”’—owing to the distance of the 
scene—this rare excellence was not easy of 
attainment, yet it has been attained. Every 
one not only acts but speaks in accordance 
certainly with the ways of the time, but al- 
ways like a rational human being; there is 
no trace of that unnaturalness which offends 
us even in Scott’s historical novels, and which 
substitutes for intelligible converse long ha- 
rangues in pompous diction, garnished with 
strange oaths,—a style of communicating 
their ideas never adopted, we may be very 
sure; by any mortals upon this carth. Add 
to these artistic excellencics a tenderness of 
feeling and a beauty of style which even 
Thackeray has not elsewhere equalled, and 
we come to understand why the best critics 
look on ** Esmond ”’ as his masterpiece. 

Nor, in speaking of Thackeray as a novelist, 
should we forget to mention—though but in 
a word—his command of the element of trag- 
edy. The parting of George Osborne with 
Amelia ; the stern grief of old Osborne for the 
loss of his son; the later life of Beatrix Es- 
mond ; the death of Colonel Newcome, are in 
their various styles perfect, and remarkable 
for nothing more than for the good taste which 
controls and subdues them all. 

But, as we said before, to criticise Mr. 
Thackeray as a novelist is to criticise what 
was in him only an accident. He wrote sto- 
ries because to do so was the mode ; his sto- 
ries are natural and naturally sustained be- 
cause he could do nothing otherwise than 
naturally ; but to be a teller of stories was 
not his vocation. His great object in writing 
was to express himself,—his notions of life, 
all the complications and variations which 
can be played by a master on this one ever- 
lasting theme. Composite human nature as 
it is, that sins and suffers, enjoys and does 
virtuously, that was ‘‘the main haunt and 
region of his song.’’ To estimate him fairly, 
we must look at him as taking this wider 
range; must consider him as # humorist, 
using the word as he used it himself. ‘+ The 
humorous writer professes to awaken and dF 
rect your love, your pity, your kindness; 
your scorn for untruth, pretension, impos 





ture; your tenderness for the weak, the poor, 
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the oppressed, the unhappy. To the best of 
his means and ability, he comments on all the 
ordinary actions and passions of life almost. 
He takes upon himself to be the week-day 
preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he 
finds and speaks and feels the truth best, we 
regard him, esteem him,—sometimes love 
him.”’ Adopting this point of view, and ap- 
plying this standard, it seems to us that no 
one of the great humorists of whom he has 


spoken is deserving equally with himself of | P 


our respect, esteem, and love ;—respect for 
intellectual power, placing him on a level 
even with Swift and Pope; esteem for man- 
liness as thorough as the manliness of Field- 
ing, and rectitude as unsullied as the recti- 
tude of Addison ; love for a nature as kindly 
as that of Steele. Few will deny the keen 
insight, the passion for truth of the week-day 
preacher we have lost ; few will now deny 
the kindliness of his disposition, but many 
will contend that the kindliness was too 
much restrained ; that the passion for truth 
was allowed to degenerate into a love of de- 
tecting hidden faults. The sermons on 
women have been objected to with especial 
vehemence and especial want of reason. No 
one who has read Mr. Brown’s letters to his 
nephew—next to the ‘Snob Papers’’ and 
Sydney Smith’s ‘‘ Lectures,’’ the best modern 
work on moral phllosophy—will deny that 
Mr. Thackeray can at least appreciate good 
women, and describe them :— 

** Sir, I do not mean to tell you that there 
are no women: in the world vulgar and 
ill-humored, rancorous and narrow-minded, 
mean schemers, son-in-law hunters, slaves of 
fashion, hypocrites ; but I do respect, admire, 
and almost worship good women ; and I think 
there is a very fair number of such to be 
found in this world, and I have no doubt, in 
every educated Englishman’s circle of society, 
whether he finds that circle in palaces in 
Belgravia and May Fair, in snug little sub- 
urban villas, in ancient comfortable old 
Bloomsbury, or in back parlors behind the 
shop. It has been my fortune to meet with 
excellent English ladies in every one of these 
places—wives graceful and athetionsds, ma- 
trons tender and good, daughters happy and 
pure-minded, and I urge the society of such 
to you, because I defy you to think evil in 
their company. Walk into the drawing-room 
of Lady Z., that great lady: look at her 
charming face, and hear her voice. You 
know that she can’t but be good, with such 
a face and such a voice. She is one of those 
fortunate beings on whom it has pleased 
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Heaven to bestow all sorts of its most precious 
gifts and richest worldly favors. With what 
0 she receives you ; with what a frank 

indness and natural sweetness and dignity ! 
Her looks, her motions, her words, her 


thoughts, all seem to be beautiful and har- 


monious quite. See her with her children ; 
what woman can be more simple and loving? 
After you have talked to her fora while, you 
very likely find that she is ten times as well 
read as you are: she has a hundred accom- 
lishments which she is not in the least anx- 
1ous to show off, and makes no more account 
of them than of her diamonds, or of the splen- 
dor round about her—to all of which she is 
born, and has a happy, admirable claim of 
nature and possession—admirable and happy 
for her and for us too ; for is it not a happi- 
ness for us to admire her? Does anybody 
grudge her excellence to that paragon? Sir, 
we may be thankful to be admitted to contem- 
plate such consummate goodness and beauty : 
and as, in looking at a fine landscape or a fine 
work of art, every generous heart must be de- 
lighted and improved, and ought to feel grateful 
afterwards, 80 one may feel charmed and thank- 
ful for having the opportunity of knowing anal- 
most perfect woman. Madam, if the gout and 
the custom of the world permitted, I would 
kneel down and kiss the hem of your ladyship’s 
robe. To see your gracious face is a comfort 
—to see you walk to your carriage is a holi- 
day. Drive her faithfully, O thou silver- 
wigged coachman ! drive to all sorts of splen- 
dors and honors and royal festivals. And for 
us, let us be glad that we should have the 
privilege to admire her. 

‘Now, transport yourself in spirit, my 
good Bos, into another drawing-room. There 
sits an old lady of more than fourscore years, 
screne and kind, and as beautiful in her 
now, a8 in her youth, when History toasted 
her. What has she not seen, and is she not 
ready to tell? All the fame and wit, all the 
rank and beauty, of more than half a century, 
have passed through those rooms where you 
have the honor of making your best bow. 
She is as simple now as if she had never had 
any flattery to dazzle her : she is never tired 
of being pleased and being kfnd. Can that 
have been anything but a good life which, 
after more than eighty years of it are spent, 
issocalm? Could she lock to the end of it 
so cheerfully, if its long course had not been 
— Respect her, I say, for being so. 

appy now that she isold. Wedonot know 
what goodness and charity, what affections, 
what trials, may have gone to make that 
charming sweetness of temper, and complete 
that perfect manner. But if we do not ad- 
mire and reverence such an old age as that, 





and get good from contemplating it, what 
are we to respect and admire ? 
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‘* Or shall we walk through the shop (while 
N. is recommending a tall copy to an ama- 
teur, or folding upa twopenny worth of letter- 
paper, and bowing to a poor customer ina 
Jacket and apron with just as much respect- 
ful gravity as he would show while waiting 
upon a duke), and see Mrs. N. playing with 
the child in the back parlor until N. shall 
comein to tea? They drink tea at five o’clock ; 
and are actually as well-bred as those gentle- 
fulks who dine three hours later. Or will 
you please to step into Mrs. J.’s lodgings, 
who is waiting, and at work, until her hus- 
hand comes home from Chambers?’ She 
blushes and puts the work away on hearing 
the knock, but when she sees who the visitor 
is, she takes it with a smile from behind the 
sofa cushion, and behold, it is one of J.'s 
waistcoats on which she is sewing buttons. 
She might have been a countess Tastee in 
diamonds, had Fate so willed it, and the 
higher her station the more she would have 
adorned it. But she looks as charming while 
plying her needle as the great lady in the 
palace whose equal she is,—in beauty, in 
goodness, in high-bred grace and simplicity : 
at least, I can’t fancy her better, or any peer- 
ese being more than her peer.”’ 


But then he is accused of not having repre- 
sented this. ‘* It is said,’’ to quote a friendly 
critic in the Edinburgh Review for 1848, 
‘* that having with great skill put together a 
creature of which the principal elements are 
indiscriminating affection, ill-requited devo- 
tion, ignorant partiality, a weak will, and a 
narrow intellect, he calls on us to worship 
his poor idol as the type of female excellence. 
This is true.’’ Feminine critics enforce sim- 
ilar changes yet more vehemently. Thus, 
Miss Bronté says, ‘ As usual, he is unjust 
to women, quite unjust. ‘There is hardly 
any punishment he does not deserve for mak- 
ing Lady Castlewood peep through a key-hole, 
listen at a door, and be jealous of a boy and 
a milkmaid.”” Mrs. Jameson criticises him 
more elaborately: ‘‘ No woman resents his 
Rebecca—inimitable Becky !—no woman but 
feels and acknowledges with a shiver the 
completeness of that wonderful and finished 
artistic creation ; but every woman resents 
the selfish, inane Amelia. . . . Laura in 
‘ Pendennis’ is a yet more fatal mistake. 
She is drawn with every generous feeling, 
every good gift. We do not complain that 
she loves that poor creature Pendennis, for 
she loved him in her childhood. She grew 
up with that love in her heart ; it came be- 





tween her and the preception of his faults ; 
it is a necessity indivisible from her nature. 
Hallowed, through its constancy, therein 
alone would lie its best excuse, its beaaty and 
its truth. But Laura, faithless to that first 
affection,—Laura waked up to the apprecia- 
tion of a far more manly and noble nature, 
in love with Warrington, and then going 
back to Pendennis and marrying him! Such 
infirmity might be true of some women, but 
not of such a woman as Laura; we resent 
the inconsistency, the indelicacy of the por- 
trait. Andthen Lady Castlewood ,—so evi- 
dently a favorite of the author,—what shall 
we say of her? The virtuous woman, par 


excellence, who ‘never sins and never for- ' 


gives ;’ who never resents, nor relents, nor 


repents ; the mother who is the rival of her 
daughter ; the mother, who for years is the 
confidante of a man’s delirious passion for 
her own child, and then consoles him by 
marrying him herself! O Mr. Thackeray ! 
this will never do! Such women may exist, 
but to hold them up as exumples of excellence, 
and fit objects of our best sympathies, is a 
fault, and proves a low standard in ethics in 
art.’’ 

But all these criticisms, even if sound, go 
to this only, that Mr. Thackeray’s represen- 
tations of women are unjust: they are con- 
fined solely to his novels. Now, if the view 
we have taken of Mr. Thackeray’s genius be 
the true one, sucha limitation isunfair. He 
is not to be judged only by his novels asa 
representer of character, he must be judged 
also by all his writings together as a describer 
and analyzer of character. in the next place, 
the said criticisms are based upon wonder- 
fully hasty generalizations. Miss Bronté 
knew that she would not have listened at a 
key-hole, and she jumps at once to the con- 
clusion that neither would Lady Castlewood. 
But surely, the character of that lady is 
throughout represented as marred by many 
feminine weaknesses falling little short of un- 
amiability. Is the existence of a woman 
greedy of affection, jealous, and unforgiving, 
an impossibility? Her early love for Esmond 
we cannot quite approve; her later marriage 
with him we heartily disapprove ; butneither 
of these things is the fault of the writer. 
With such a woman as Lady Castlewood, 
deprived of her husband’s affection, the growth 
of an attachment toward her dependant into 
a warmer feeling, was a matter of extreme 
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‘probability ; and her subsequent marriage to 


Esmond, affectionate, somewhat weak, and, 
above all, disappointed elsewhere, was, in 
their respective relations, a mere certainty. 
Not to have married them would have been 
a mistake in art. Thus, when a friend re- 
monstrated with him for having made Esmond 
‘marry his mother-in-law,”’ he replied, “* J 
didn’t make him do it; they did it them- 
selves.’’ But as to Lady Castlewood’s being 
a favorite with the author, which is the 
gravamen of the charge, that is 4 pure as- 
sumption on the part of Mrs. Jameson. We 
confess to having always received, in read- 
ing the book, a clear impression to the con- 
trary. Laura, again, we do not admire vehe- 
mently ; but we cannot regard her returning 
to her first love, after a transient attachment 
to another, as utterly unnatural. Indeed, we 
think it the very thing a girl of her somewhat 
commonplace stamp of character would cer- 
tainly have done. She never is much in love 
with Pendennis either first or last; but she 
marries him nevertheless. She might have 
loved Warrington, had the Fates permitted it, 
very differently ; and as his wife, would never 
have displayed those airs of self-satisfaction 
and moral superiority which make her 80 te- 
diously disagreeable. But all this fault-find- 
ing runs up into the grand objection, that 
Thackeray’s good women are denied brains ; 
that he preserves an essential alliance between 
moral worth and stupidity ; and it is curious 
to see how women themselves dislike this— 
how, in their admiration of intellect they ad- 
mit the truth of Becky willingly enough, but 
indignantly deny that of Amelia. On this 
question Mr. Brown thus expresses himself :— 


‘+ A set has been made against clever women 
from all times. Take all Shakspeare’s her- 
oines: they all seem to me pretty much the 
same affectionate, motherly, tender, that sort 
of thing. ‘lake Scott’s ladies, and other 
writers, each man seems to draw from one 
model : an exquisite slave is what we want 
for the most part,—a humble, flattering, smil- 
ing, child-loving, tea-making, pianoforte- 
playing being, who laughs at our jokes, how- 
ever old they may be, coaxes and wheedles 
us in our humors, and fondly lies tous through 
life.” , 


In the face of Rosalind, Beatrice, and Por- 
tia, it is impossible to concur with Mr. Brown 
in his notions about Shakspeare’s women ; 
but otherwise he isright. Yet it is but a poor 





| defence for the deficiencies of a man of genius. 
‘that others have shown the like short-com- 


ings. Andon Mr. Thackeray’s behalf a much 
better defence may be pleaded, though it 
may be one less agreeable to the sex which 
he is said to have maligned. That.defence is 
asimple plea of not guilty ; a denial that his 
women, as a class, want intellectual. power to 
a greater extent than is consistent with truth. 
They vary between the extremes of pure good- 
ness and pure intellect,—Becky and Amelia, 
—just as women do in real life. The moral 
element is certainly too prominent in Amelia, 
but not more so than in Colonel Newcome, 
and we can’t see anything much amiss in 
Helen Pendennis. Laura, as Miss Bell, is 
clever enough for any man; and, though she 
afterwards becomes exceedingly tiresome and 
a prig, she does not become a fool. And what 
man would be bold enough to disparage the 
intellectual powers of Ethel Newcome? Her 
moral nature is at first incomplete, owing to 
a faulty education ; but when this has been 
perfected through sorrow, wherein is the 
character deficient? Besides, we must bear 
in mind that virtue in action is undoubtedly 
‘*slow.’’ Goodness is not in itself entertain- 
ing, while ability is; and the novelist, there- 
fore, whose aim is to entertain, naturally la- 
bors most with the characters possessing the 
latter, in which characters.the reader, too, is 
most interested. Hence they acquire greater 
prominence both as a matter of fact in the 
story and also inour minds. Becky, Blanche 
Amory, "Trix, are undeniably more interest- 
ing, and in their points of contrast and re- 
semblance afford far richer materials for study 
than Amelia, Helen Pendennis, and Laura. 
But this is in the nature of things; and the 
writer must not be blamed for it any more 
than the readers. Taking, however, the 
Thackerean gallery as a whole, we cannot 
admit that either in qualities of heart or head, 
his women are inferior to the women we gen- 
erally meet. Perhaps he has never—not 
even in Ethel—combined these qualities. in 
their fullest perfection ; but then how often 
do we find them so combined? It seems to 
us that Thackeray has drawn women more: 
carefully and more truly than any novelist 
in the language, except Miss Austen; and.it 
is small reproach to any writer that he has. 
drawn no female character so evenly good:as 
Anne Elliot or Elizabeth Bennet. 

If this is true of his women, we need not 
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labor in defence of his men. For surely it 
cannot be questioned that his representations 
of the ruder sex are true,—nay, are, on the 
whole, an improvement on reality? The ordi- 
nary actors who crowd hisscene are not worse 
than the people we meet with every day ; his 
heroes, to use a stereotyped expression, are 
rather better than the average; while one 
such character as George Warrington is worth 
a wilderness of commonplace-excellence called 
into unnatural life. But then it is said his 
general tone is bitter ; he settles at once on 
the weak points of humanity, and to lay them 
bare is his congenial occupation. To a cer- 
tain extent this was his business. ‘‘ Dearly 
beloved,’’ he says, ‘‘ neither in nor out of 
this pulpit do I profess to be bigger, or clev- 
erer, or wiser, or better than any of you.’’ 
Nevertheless he was a preacher, though an 
unassuming one ; and therefore it lay upon 
him to point out faults, to correct rather than 
to flatter. Yet it must be confessed that his 
earlier writings are sometimes too bitter in 
their tone, and too painful in their theme. 
This may be ascribed partly to the infectious 
vehemence of Fraser in those days, partly to 
the influence of such experiences as are drawn 
upon in some parts of the “ Paris Sketch- 
Book ;’’ but however accounted for, it must 
be condemned as an error in art. As a dis- 
position to doubt and despond in youth be- 
trays a narrow intellect, or a perverted edu- 
cation, so, in the beginning of a literary 
career, a tendency toward gloom and curious 
research after hidden evil, reveals artistic 
error, or an unfortunate experience. Both 
in morals and art these weaknesses are gen- 
erally the result of years and sorrow; and 
thus the common transition is from the joy- 
ousness of youth to sadness, it may be to 
moroseness, in old age. But theirs is the 
higher and truer development, who reverse 
this process,—who, beginning with false 
tastes or distorted views, shake these off as 
they advance into a clearer air, in whom 
knowledge but strengthens the nobler powers 
of the soul, and whose kindliness and gener- 
osity, based on a firmer foundation than the 
buoyancy of mere animal life, are purer and 
more enduring. Such, as it appears to us, 
was the history of Thackeray’s genius. W hat- 
ever may have been the sevc rity of his earlier 
writings, it was latterly laid aside. In the 
‘* Newcomes ”’ he follows tae critical dogma 


which lays down, that ‘‘ fiction has no busi- 





ness to exist unless it be more beautiful than- 
reality ;’’ and truthful kindliness marks all 
his other writings of a later date, from the 
letters of Mr. Brown and Mr. Spec in Punch 
down to the pleasant egotism of the ‘* Round- 
about Papers.’’ He became disinclined for 
severe writing even where deserved : ‘* I have 
militated in former times, and not without 
glory, but I grow peaceable as I grow old.” 
The only things toward which he never grew 
og were pretentiousness and false- 

ood: But he preferred to busy himself with 
what was innocent and brave t> :'tacking 
even these ; he forgot the satirist, uid loved 
rather honestly to praise or defend. The 
‘* Roundabout Papers ’’ show this on every 
page, especially, perhaps, those on ‘“ Tun- 
bridge Toys,” on ‘* Ribbons,” on a * Joke I 
heard from the late Thomas Hood,’ and that 
entitled ‘* Nil nisi bonum.”’ The very last pa- 
per of all was an angry defence of Lord Clyde 
against miserable club gossip, unnecessary 
perhaps, but a thing one likes now to think 
that Thackeray felt stirred to do. ‘To be 
tremblingly alive to gentle impressions,”’ says 
Foster,‘‘ and yet be able to preserve, when oc- 
casion requires it, an immovable heart, even 
amidst the most imperious causes of subduing 
emotion, is perhaps not an impossible consti- 
tution of mind, but it is the utmost and rarest 
condition of humanity.’’ These words do 
not describe the nature of a man who would 
pay out of his own pocket for contributions 
he could not insert in the Cornhill; but if 
for heart we substitute intellect, they will 
perfectly describe his literary genius. He 
was always tremblingly alive to gentle im- 
pressions, but his intellect, amidst any emo- 
tions, remained clear and immovable ; so that 
gvod taste was never absent, and false senti- 
ment never came near him. He makes the 
sorrows of Werther the favorite reading of 
the executioner at Strasbourg.* 


* Among his ballads we have the following some- 
what literal analysis of this work :— 


“‘ Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter ; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


** Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And, for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


“So he sighed and pined and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
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Few men have written so much that ap- 
peals directly to our emotions, and yet kept 
so entirely aloof from anything ‘tawdry, from 
_ all falsetto. ‘If my tap,’’ says he, ‘is not 
genuine, it is naught, and no man should 
give himself the trouble to drink it.” It 
was at all times thoroughly genuine, and is 
therefore everything to us. Truthfulness, 
in fact, eager and uncompromising, was his 
main characteristic,—truthfulness, not only in 
speech, but, what is a far more uncommon 
and precious virtue, truth in thought. His 
entire mental machinery acted under this law 
of truth. He strove always to find and show 
things as they really are—true nobleness 
apart from trappings, unaffected simplicity, 
generosity without ostentation ; confident that 
80 he would best convince every one that what 
is truly good pleases most, and lasts longest, 
and that what is otherwise soon becomes tire- 
some, and, worst of all, ridiculous. A man 
to whom it has been given consistently to de- 
vote to such a purpose the highest powers of 
sarcasin, ridicule, sincere pathos, and, though 
sparingly used, of exhortation, must be held 
to have fulfilled a career singularly honorable 
and useful. ‘Lo these noble ends he was never 
unfaithful. Trae, he made no boast of this. 
Disliking cant of all kinds, he made no excep- 
tion in favor of the cant of his own pro- 
fession. ‘* What the deuce ! ’’ he writes to a 
friend ; ‘‘ our twopenny reputations get us at 
least twopence-hallpenny ; and then comes 
nox fabuleque manes, and the immortals per- 
ish.”’? The straightforward Mr. Yellowplush 
stoutly maintains, in a similar strain, that 
people who write books are no whit better, 
or actuated by more exalted motives, than 
their neighbors: ‘*Away with this canting 
about great motifs! Let us not be too prowd, 
and fansy ourselves marters of the truth, mar- 
ters or apostels. We are but tradesmen, 
working for bread, and not for righteousness’ 
sake. Let’s try and work honestly; but 
don’t let us be prayting pompisly about our 
‘sacred calling.’?’? And George Warring- 
ton, in ‘* Pendennis,” is never weary of 
preaching the same wholesome doctrine. 
Thackeray had no sympathy with swagger 
of any kind. His soul revolted from it; he 


Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled, 


“Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter.” 
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always talked under what he felt. At the 
same time, indifference had no part in this 
want of pretence. So far from being indif- 
ferent, he was peculiarly sensitive to the 

opinions of others ; too much so for his own 

happiness. He hated to be called a cynical 
satirist : the letter we have quoted to his 
Edinburgh friends shows how he valued any 
truer appreciation. Mere slander he could 

despice like a man; he winced under the 
false estimates and injurious imputations too 
frequent from people who should have known 

better. But he saw his profession as it really 

was, and spoke of it with his innate simplicity 

and dislike of humbug. And in this matter, 

as in the ordinary affairs of life, those who 

profess little, retaining a decent reserve as to 
their feelings and motives, are far more to be 

relied om than those who protest loudly. 

Whether authors are moved by love of fame, 

or a necessity for daily bread, does not greatly 

signify. The world is not concerned with 

this in the least ; it can only require that, as 
Mr. Yellowplush puts it, they should ‘ try 
to work honestly ;’’ and herein he never 
failed. He never wrote but in accordance 
with his convictions; he spared no pains 
that his convictions should be in accordance 
with truth. For one quality we cannot give 

him too great praise ; that is the sense of the 
distinction of right and of wrong. He never 

puts bitter for sweet, or sweet for bitter; 

never calls evil things good, or good things 
evil; there is no haziness or muddie; no 

‘* topsyturvifications,’’ like Madame Sand’s, 

in his moralities:—with an immense and 
acute compassion for all suffering, with a 

power of going out of himself and into al- 

most every human feeling, he vindicates at 

all times the supremacy of conscience, the 

sacredness and clearness of the law written in 
our hearts. 

His keenness of observation and his entire 
truthfulness found expression in a style wor- 
thy of them in its sharpness and distinctness. 
The specimens we have quoted of his earlier 
writings show that these qualities marked his 
style from the first. He labored to improve 
those natural gifts. He steadily observed Mr. 
Yellowplush’s recommendation touching poet- 
ical composition : ‘* Take my advise, honrabble 
sir—listen to a humble footmin : it’s genrally 
best in poatry to understand puffickly what you 
mean yourself, and to ingspress your meaning 
clearly afterwoods—in the simpler words the 
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better, praps.”” He always expressed his 
meaning clearly and in simple words. But 
as, with increasing experience, his meanings 
deepened and widened, his expression became 
richer. The language continued to the last 
simple and direct, but it became more copious, 
more appropriate, more susceptible of rhyth- 
mical combinations: in other words, it rose 
to be the worthy vehicle of more varied and 
more poetical ideas. This strange peculiarity 
_ of soberness in youth, of fancy coming into 
being at the command and for the service of 
the mature judgment, has marked some of 
the gréatest writers. The words in which 
Lord Macaulay has described it with regard 
to Bacon may be applied, with little reserva- 
tion, to Thackeray: ‘* He observed as vigi- 
lantly, meditated as deeply, and judged as 
temperately, when he gave his first work to 
the world, as at the close of his long career. 
But in eloquence, in sweetness and variety of 
expression, and in richness of illustration, 
his later writings are far superior to those of 
his youth. Confessedly at the last he was 
the greatest- master of pure English in our 
day. His style is never ornate, on the con- 
trary is always marked by a certain reserve 
which surely betokens thought and real feel- 
ing; is never forced or loaded, only entirely 
appropriate and entirely beautiful ; like crys- 
tal, at once clear and splendid. We quote 
two passages, both from books written in his 
prime, not merely as justifying these remarks, 
but because they illustrate qualities of his 
mind second only to his truthfulness — his 
sense of beauty, and his sense of pathos. 
And yet neither passage has any trace of what 
he calls the ‘‘ sin of grandiloquence, or tall- 
talking.’’ The first is the end of the ‘* Kick- 
leburys on the Rhine : ’’— 

‘* The next morning we had passed by the 
rocks and towers, the old familiar landscapes, 
the gleaming towers by the riverside, and 
the green vineyards combed along the hills ; 
and when I woke up, it was at a great hotel 
at Cologne, and it was nut sunrise yet. Deutz 
lay opposite, and over Deutz the dusky sky 
was reddened. ‘The hills were veiled in the 
mistand the gray. The gray river flowed un- 
derneath us; the steamers were roosting along 
the quays, a light keeping watch in the cab- 
ins here and there, and its reflection quiver- 
ing in the water. As 1 look, the sky-line 
toward the east grows redder and redder. A 
long troop of gray horsemen winds down the 
river road, and passes over the bridge of boats. 
You might take them for ghosts those gray 





horsemen, 80 shadowy do they look ; but you 
hear the trample of their hoofs as they pass 
over the planks. Every minute the dawn 
twinkles up into the twilight, and over Deutz 
the heaven blushes brighter. The quays be- 
gin to fill with men; tho carts begin to creak 
and rattle, and wake the sleeping echves. 
Ding, ding, ding—the steamers’ bells begin 
to ring, the people on board to stir and wake ; 
the lights may be extinguished, and take their 
turn of sleep; the active boats shake them- 
selves, and push out into the river; the great 
bridge opens and gives them passage; the 
church-bells of the city begin to clink; the 
cavalry trumpets blow from the opposite bank ; 
the sailor isat the wheel, the porter at his bur- 
den, the soldier at his musket, and the priest 
at his prayers. . . .. And lo! ina flash of 
crimson splendor, with blazing ecarlet clouds 
running before his chariot, and heralding his 
majestic approach, God’s sun rises upon the 
world, and all nature wakens and brightens. 
QO glorious spectacle of light and life! O 
heatific symbul of Power, Love, Joy, Beauty! 
Let us look at thee with humble wonder, and 
thankfully acknowledge and adore. What 
gracious forethought is it—what generous 
and loving provision, that deigns to prepare 


for our eyes and to soothe our hearts with * 


such a splendid morning festival! For these 
magnificent bounties of Heaven to us, let us 
be thankful, even that we can feel thankful 
(for thanks surely is the noblest effort, as it 
is the greatest delight, of the gentle soul); 
and so, a grace for this feast, let all sdy who 
rtake of it. . . . See! the mist clears off 
rachenfels, and it looks out from the dis- 
tance, and bids us a friendly farewell.” 


Our second quotation describes Esmond at 
his mother’s grave—one of the most deeply 
affecting pieces of writing in the language :— 


‘« Esmond came to this spot in one sunny 
evening of spring, and saw amidst a thousand 
black crosses, casting their shadows across 
the grassy mounds, that particular one which 
marked his mother’s resting-place. Many 
more of those poor creatures that lay there 
had adopted that same name with which sor- 
row had rebaptized her, and which fondly 
seemed to hint their individual story of love 
and grief. He fancied her, in tears and 
darkness, kneeling at the foot of her cross, 
under which her cares were buried. Surely, 
he knelt down, and said his own prayer there, 
not in sorrow 80 much as in awe (for even bis 
memory had no recollection of her), and in 
pity for the pangs which the gentle soul in 

ife had been made to suffer. ‘To this cross 
she brought them; for this heavenly bride- 
groom she exchanged the husband who had 
wooed her, the traitor who had left her. A 
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thousand such hillocks lay round about, the 
gentle daisies springing out of the grass over 
them, and each bearing its cross and requies- 
cat. A nun, veiled in black, was kneeling 
hard by, at a sleeping sister’s bedside (so 
fresh made that the spring had scarce had 
time to spin a coverlid for it); beyond the 
cemetery walls you had glimpses of life and 
the world, and the spires and gables of the 
city. A bird came down from a roof oppo- 
site, and lit first on a cross, and then on the 
grass below it, whence it flew away presently 
with a leaf in its mouth; then came a sound 
of chanting, from the chapel of the sisters 
hard by; others had long since filled the 
place which poor Mary Magdalene once had 
there, were kneeling at the same stall and 
hearing the same hymns and prayers in which 
her stricken heart had found consolation. 
Might she sleep in peace—might she sleep in 
peace ; and we, too, when our struggles and 
pains are over! But the earth is the Lord’s 
as the heaven is; we are alike his creatures 
here and yonder. I took a little flower off the 
hillock and kissed it, and went my way like 
the bird that had just lighted on the cross by 
me, back into the world again. Silent recep- 
tacle of death! tranquil depth of calm, out 
of reach of tempest and trouble. I felt as 


‘one who had been walking below the sea, and 


treading amidst the bones of shipwrecks.”’ 


Looking at Mr. Thackeray’s writings as a 
whole, he would be more truthfully described 
as a sentimentalist than as a cynic. Even 
when the necessities of his story compel him 
to draw bad characters, he gives them as 
much good as he can. We don’t remember 
in his novels any utterly unredeemed scoun- 
drel except Sir Francis Clavering. Even Lord 
Steyne has something like genuine sympathy 
with Major Pendennis’s grief at the illness of 
his nephew. And if reproof is the main 
burden of his discourse, we must remember 
that to reprove, not to praise, is the business 
of the preacher. Still further, if his reproof 
appears sometimes unduly severe, we must 
remember that such severity may spring 
from a belief that better things are possible. 
Here lies the secret of Thackeray’s seeming 
bitterness. His nature was, in the words of 
the critic in Le Temps; ‘‘ furieuse d’avoir été 
désappointeé.’’ He condemns sternly men as 
they often are, because he had a high ideal 
of what they might be. The feeling of this 
contrast runs through all his writings. ‘ He 
could not have painted Vanity Fair as he has, 
unless Eden had been shining brightly before 





his eyes.””* And this contrast could never 
have been felt, the glories of Eden could never 
have been seen by the mere satirist or by the’ 
misanthrope. It has been often urged against 
him that he does not make us think better of 
our fellow-men. No, truly. But he does 
what is far greater than this: he makes us 
think worse of ourselves. There is no great 
necessity that we should think well of other 
people ; there is the utmost necessity that we 
should know ourselves in our every fault and 
weakness ; and such knowledge his writings 
will supply. 

In Mr, Hannay’s Memoir, which we have 
read with admiration and pleasure, a letter 
from Thackeray is quoted, very illustrative 
of this view of his character: ‘*I hate Ju- 
venal: I mean I think him a truculent 
brute, and I love Horace better than you do, 
and rate Churchill much lower; and as for , 
Swift, you haven’t made me alter my opinion. 
I admire, or rather admit, his power as much 
as you do; but I don’t admire that kind of 
power so much as I did fifteen years ago,—or 
twenty, shall we say? Love is a higher intel- 
lectual exercise than hatred.’’ We think the 
terrible Dean has love as well as hate strong 
within him, and none the worse in that it 
was more special than general ; ‘‘ I like Tom, 
Dick, and Harry,”’ he used to say ; ‘I bate 
the race; but nothing can be more character- 
istic of Thackeray than this judgment. Love 
was the central necessity of his understand- 
ing as well as of his affections; it was his 
fulfilling of the law ; and unlike the Dean, 
he could love Tom, and also like and pity, 
as well as rebuke the race. 

Mr. Thackeray has not written any his- 
tory formally so called. But it is known 
that he purposed doing so, and in ‘* Esmond ”’ 
and the ‘* Lectures”’ he has given us much 
of the real essence of history. The Saturday 
Review, however, in a recent article, has an- 
nounced that this was a mistake ; that his- 
tory was not his line. Such a decision is 
rather startling. In one or two instances 
of historical representation, Mr. Thackeray 
may have failed. Johnson and Richardson 
do not appear in the ‘ Virginians ’’ with 
much effect. But surely in the great ma- 


* “Essays by George Brimley.” Second edition. 
Cambridge, 1860, A collection of singularly good 
critical papers. 

+ “Abrief Memoir of the late Mr. Thackeray.” 





By James Hannay. Edinburgh, 1864. 
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jority of instances, he has been eminently 
successful. Horace Walpole’s letter in the 
** Virginians,’’ the fictitious ‘* Spectator ”’ in 
*¢ Kemond ”’ are very felicitous literary imita- 
tions. Good-natured trooper Steele comfort- 
ing the boy in the lonely country-house : 
Addison, serene and dignified, ‘‘ with ever 80 
slight a touch of merum in his voice ’’ occa- 
sionally ; Bolingbroke, with a good deal of 
merum in his voice, talking reckless Jacobit- 
ism at the dinner at General Webbe’s, are 
wonderful portraits. And, though the esti- 
mate of Marlborough’s character may be dis- 
puted, the power with which that character is 
represented cannot be questioned. But the 
historical genius displayed in ‘* Esmond”’ 
goes beyond this. We know of no history 
in which the intrigues and confusion of par- 
ties at the death of Queen Anne are sketched 
80 firmly as in the third volume of that work ; 
in fact, a more thorough historical novel was 
never written. It is not loaded with histori- 
cal learning ; and yet it is most truly, though 
or rather because unpretendingly, a complete 
representation of the time. It reads like a 
veritable memoir. And it will hardly be dis- 


puted that a good historical novel cannot be 
written, save by one possessed of great histori- 


cal powers. What are the qualities neces- 
sary to an historian? Knowledge, love of 
truth, insight into human nature, imagina- 
tion to make alive before him the times of 
which he writes. All these Mr. Thackeray 
had. His knowledge was accurate and mi- 
nute,—indeed, he could not have written 
save of what he knew well; a love of truth 
was his main characteristic ; for insight into 
human nature he ranks second to Shakspeare 
alone; and while he wanted that highest 
creative imagination which makes the poet, 
he had precisely that secondary imagination 
which serves the historian, which can realize 
the past and make the distant near. Had he 
been allowed to carry out his cherished design 
-of recording the reign of Queen Anne, a great 
gap in the history of our country would have 
been filled up by one of the most remarkable 
books in the language. We might have had 
less than is usual of the “‘ dignity of history,”’ 
of battles and statutes and treaties ; but we 
should have had more of human nature—the 
actors in the drama would have been brought 
before us living and moving, their passions 
and hidden motives made clear ; the life of 
England would have been sketched by a sub- 
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tile artist ; the literature of England, during 
a period which this generation often talks 
about, but of which it knows, we suspect, 
very little, would have been presented to us 
lighted up by appreciative and competent 
criticism. The Saturday Reviewer gives a rea- 
son for Mr. Thackeray’s failure as an historian, 
which will seem strange to those who have 
been accustomed to regard him as a cynic. 
He was so carricd away by worth, says 
this ingenious critic bent on fault-finding, 
and so impatient of all moral obliquity, that 
he could not value fairly the services which 
had been rendered by bad men. And the in- 
stance given is that a sense of what we owe 
to the Hanoverian succession was not allowed 
to temper the severity of the estimate given 
of the first two Georges ; an unfortunate in- 
stance, as the critic would have discovered, 
had he read the following passage in the lect- 
ure on George the Second :— 

‘* But for Sir Robert Walpole, we should 
have had the Pretender back again. But for 
his obstinate love of peace, we should have had 
wars, which the nation was not strong enough 
nor united enough to endure. But for his 
resolute counsels and good-humored resist- 
ance, we might have had German despots at- 
tempting a Hanoverian regimen over us; we 
should have had revolt, commotion, want, and 
tyrannous misrule, in place of a quarter of a 
century of peace, freedom, and material pros- 
perity, such as the country never enjoyed, un- _ 
til that corrupter of parliaments, that disso- 
lute, tipsy cynic, that courageous lover of 
peace and liberty, that = citizen, patriot, 
and statesman, governed it.”’ 

The truth is, that Mr. Thackeray, while 
fully appreciating the blessings of the Han- 
overian succession, knew well that the coun- 
try did not in the least degree owe the sta- 
bility of that succession to the Hanoverian 
kings, but, on the contrary, to that great min- 
ister, whose character is sketched ina power- 
ful passage, of which the above quotation is 
a part. In fact, Mr. Thackeray judged no 
man harshly. No attentive student of his 
works can fail to see that he understood the 
duty of ‘* making allowance,’’ not less with 
regard to historical characters, than with re- 
gard to characters of his own creation. He: 
does full justice, for example, to the courage 
and conduct of Marlborough, as to whose 
moral character the opinion of Colonel Es- 
mond is in curions accordance with the his- 
torical judgment given later to the public by 
Lord Macaulay. 
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These ‘‘ Lectures on the Georges ’’ were 
made the ground of a charge against Mr. 
Thackeray of disloyalty. This charge was 
urged with peculiar offensiveness by certain 
journals, which insinuated that the failings 
of English hings had been selected as a theme 
grateful to the American audiences who first 
heard the lectures delivered. Mr. Thackeray 
felt this charge deeply, and repelled it in lan- 
guage which we think worthy to be remem- 
bered. Ata dinner given to him in Edin- 
burgh, in 1857, he said,— 

‘‘ Thad thought that in these lectures I had 
spoken in terms not of disrespect or unkind- 
ness, and in feelings and-in language not un- 
English, of Her “20g the Queen; and 
wherever I have had to mention her name, 
whether it was upon the banks of the Clyde 
or upon those of the Mississippi ; whether 1t 
was in New England or in Old England ; 
whether it was in some great hall in London 
to the artisans of the suburbs of the metrop- 
olis, or to the politer audiences of the west- 
ern end,—wherever I had to mention her 
name, it was received with shouts of ap- 
plause, and with the most hearty cheers. And 
why was this? It was not on account of the 
speaker ; it was on account of the truth; it 
was because the English and the Americans 
—the people of New Orleans a year ago, the 
people of Aberdeen a week ago—all received 
and acknowledged with due allegiance the 
great claims to honor which that lady has who 
worthily holds that great and awful situation 
which our Queen occupies. It is my loyalty 
that is called in question, and it is my loyalty 
that I am trying to plead to you. Suppose, 
for example, in America—in Philadelphia or 
in New York—that I had spoken about George 
IV. in terme of praise and affected reverence, 
do you believe they would have hailed his 
name with cheers, or have heard it with any- 
thing like respect? They would have laughed 
in my face if I had so spoken of him. They 
know what I know and you know, and what 
numbers of squeamish loyalists who affect to 
cry out against my lectures know, that that 
man’s life was not a good life—that that king 
was not such a king as we ought to love, 
or regard, or honor. And I believe, for my 
part, that in speaking the truth, as we hold 
it, of a bad sovereign, we are ,paying no dis- 
respect at all to a good one. Far from it. 
On the contrary, we degrade our own honor 
and the sovereign’s by unduly and unjustly 
praising him ; and the mere’slaverer and flat- 
terer is one who comes forward, as it were, 
with flash notes, and pays with ‘false coin his 
tribute to Caesar. I don’t disguise that I feel 
somehow on my trial here for loyalty, for 
honest English feeling.’’ 


The judgment pronounced by the accom- 
plished Scotch judge who presided at this din- 
ner-trial, a man far removed, both by tastes 
and position, from any sympathy with vulgar 
popularity-hunting, will be accepted by every 
candid person as just :— 

‘*T don’t,’’ said Lord Neaves, ‘‘ for my 
part, regret if there are some painful truths 
told in these lectures to those who had before 
reposed in the pleasing delusion that every- 
thing royal was immaculate. [am not sorry 
that some of the false trappings of royalty or 
of a court life should be stripped off. We 
live under a sovereign whose conduct, both 
public and private, is 80 unexceptionable, that 
we can afford to look all the facts connected 
with it in the face; and woe be to the coun- 
try or to the crown when ‘the voice of truth 
shall be stifled as to any such matters, or 
when the only tongue that is allowed to be 
heard is that of flattery.”’ 


It was said of Fontenelle that he had as 
good a heart as could be made out of brains. 
Adapting the observation, we may say of 
Thackeray that he was as gaod a poet as could 
be made out of brains. The highest gifts of 
the poet of course he wanted. His imagina- 
tion, to take Ruskin’s distinction, was more | 
penetrative than associative or contemplative. 
His mind was too much occupied with realities 
for persistent ideal work. But manliness and 
common sense, combined with a perfect mas- 
tery of language, go a long way at least to 
the making of very excellent verses. More 
than this, he had the sensibility, the feeling 
of time and of numbers essential to versifying ; 
and his mind fulfilled the condition required 
by our greatest living poet :— 

** Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river.’’ 
His verse-making was a sort of pleasaunce— 
a flower-garden in the midst of spacious pol- 
icies. It was the ornamentation of his intel- 
lect. His ballads do not, perhaps, show poetic 
feeling more profound than is possessed by 
many men; they derive for the most part 
their charm from the same high qualities as 
mark his prose, with the attraction of music 
and rhyme superadded. Writing them seems 
to have given him real pleasure. The law of 
self-imposed restraint, of making the thought 
often wait upon thesound—necessary in rhyth- 
mical composition—rather than, as in prose, 
the sound upon the sense—this measuring of 
feeling and of expression had plainly a great 
charm for his rich and docile genius. His 
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verses give one the idea of having been a 
great delight to himself, like humming a fa- 
vorite air ; there is no trace of effort, and yet 
the trick of the verse is perfect. His rhymes 
are often as good as Swift’s and Hood’s. 
This feeling of enjoyment, as also the abound- 
ing fertility in strange rhymes, is very 
marked in thet White Squall’? and hardly 
less in the ease and gayety of ** Peg of Lima- 
avaddy.’’ Take, for stance the description of 
the roadside inn where Peg dispenses liquor:— 


** Limavaddy inn’s 

But a humble baithouse, 
Where you may procure 

Whiskey and potatoes ; 
Landlord at the door 

Gives a smiling welcoome— 
To the shivering wights 

Who to his hotel come. 
Landlady within 

Sits and knits a stocking, 
With a wary foot 

Baby’s cradle rocking. 
To the chimney nook 

Having found admittance, 
There I watch a pup 

Playing with two kittens 
(Playing round the fire, 

Which of blazing turf is, 
Roaring to the 

Which bubbles with the murphies) ; 
And the cradled babe 

Fond the mother nursed it, 
Singing it a song 

As she twists the worsted !”’ 


Peg herself and her laugh:— 


** Such a silver peal ! 

In the meadows listening, 
You who’ve heard the bells 

Ringing to a christening ; 
You who ever heard 

Caradori pretty, 
Smiling like an angel, 

Singing ‘ Giovinetti ;’ 
Fancy Peggy’s laugh, 

Sweet and élear and cheerful, 
At my pantaloons 

With half a pint of beer fult ! 
See her as she moves ! 

Scarce the ground she touches, 
Airy asa fay, 

Graceful as a duchess ; 
Bare her rounded arm, 

Bare her little leg is, 
Vestris never showed 

Ankles like to Peggy’s ; 
Braided is her hair, 

Soft her look and modest, 
Slim her little waist 

Comfortably bodiced.’’ 


In a similar light and graceful style are the 
« Cane-Bottomed Chair " ‘ Piscator and Pis- 
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catrix, ’’ the ‘* Carmen Lilliense,’’ etc. : and 
all the ‘* Lyra Hibernica,”’ especially the rol- 
licking ‘‘ Battle of Limerick,” are rich in 
Irish absurdity. That compact lit tle epic, the 
‘* Chronicle of the Drum,’’ the well-known 
‘* Bouillabaisse ’’ and ‘* At the Church Gate ”” 
—the first literary effort of Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis—seem to us in their various styles to 
rise into the region of real poetry. ‘ The 
Chronicle of the Drum”’ is a grand martial 
composition, and a picture of the feelings of 
the French soldiery which strikes on us at once 
as certainly true. ‘* The Ballads of Pleaceman 


|X.” are unique in literature—as startlingly 


original as ‘*'Tam O’Shanter.”’ ‘* Jacob Hom- 
nium’s Hoss.’’ is perhaps the most amusing ; 
the ‘* Foundling of Shoreditch *’ the most se- 
rious ; but through them all there runs a cur- 
rent of good sense, good feeling, and quaint 
fun, which makes them most pleasant reading. 
They remind one somehow of * John Gil- 
pin ;’’—indeed, there is often the same playful 
fancy and delicate pensiveness in Thackeray 
as in Cowper. We should like to quote 
many of these; but we give in preference 
Miss Tickletoby’s ballad on ‘* King Canute”’ 
long though it be, because it is not included 
in the collected ballads, and has not, we fear, 
obtained great popularity by being incorpo- 
rated into ‘* Rebecca and Rowena’’—a render- 
ing of poetical justice less generally read than 
it should be :— 


** KING CANUTE. 
**King Canute was weary-hearted; he had 


reigned for years a score ; 


Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing 


much and robbing more, 
And he thought upon his actions, walking by the 
wild sea-shore. 


‘¢*Twixt the chancellor and bishop walked the 
king with steps sedate, 

Chamberlains and grooms came after, silver 
sticks and gold sticks great, 

Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages,—all the 
officers of state. 


** Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he 
chose to pause ; 

If a frown his face contracted, straight: the court- 
iers dropped their jaws ; 

If to laugh the king was minded, out they burst 
in loud hee-haws. 


&«« But that day a something vexed him ; that was 
clear to old and young ; 

Thrice his grace had yawned at table, when his 
favorite gleeman sung ; 

Once the queen would have consoled him, but he 





“bade her hold her tongue, 
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‘¢¢ Something ails my gracious master,’ cried the 
keeper of the seal, 

‘ Sure, my lord, it is the lampreys served at din- 
ner, or the veal!’ 

‘ Psha !’ exclaimed the angry monarch ; ‘ keeper, 
*tis not that I feel. 


ss ¢?Tis the heart and not the dinner, fool, that 
doth my rest impair ; 

Can a king be great as [ am, prithee, and yet 
know no care? 

Oh, I’m sick and tired and weary.’ Some one 
cried, ‘ The king’s arm-chair ! ’ 


‘* Then toward the lackeys turning, quick my 
lord the keeper nodded, 

Straight the king’s great chair was brought him, 
by two footmen able-bodied, 

Languidly he sank into it: it was comfortably 
wadded. 


‘¢¢ Leading on my fierce companions,” cried he, 
* over storm and brine, 

Thave fought and [ have conquered! Where was 
glory like to mine !’” 

Loudly all the courtiers echoed, ‘ Where is glory 
like to thine?’ 


*¢« What avail me all my kingdoms? Weary a am 
I now, and old ; 

Those fair sons I have begotten long to see me 
dead and cold ; 

Would I were, and quiet buried, underneath the 
silent mould ! 


‘*¢Qh, remorse, the writhing serpent, at my 
bosom tears and bites : 

Horrid, horrid things I look on, though I put out 
all the lights ; 

Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my 
bed, of nights. 


** ¢ Cities burning, convents blazing, red with sac- 
rilegious fires ; 
Mothers weeping, virgins screaming vainly for 
their slaughtered sires—’ 
—‘Such a tender conscience,’ cries the bishop, 
’* every one admires. 


‘* ¢ But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my 
gracious lord, to search, 

They’re forgotten and forgiven by our holy 
Mother Church ; 

Never, never does she leave her benefactors in 
the lurch. 


‘“¢Look! the land is crowned with minsters, 
which your grace’s bounty raised ; 

Abbeys filled with holy men, where you. and 
Heaven are daily praised ; 

You, my lord, to think of dying? on my con- 
science, "Pm amaz 


«Nay, I feel,’ replied King tdi ‘that my 
end is drawing near ;’ 

‘Don't say so,’ exclaimed the courtiers (striving 
each to squeeze 2 tear) ; 

‘Sure your grace is strong and lusty, and may 

live this fifty year.’ 





‘** Live these fifty years!’ the bishop roared, 
with actions made to suit ; 

‘Are you mad, my good lord keeper, thus to 
speak of King Canute ! 

Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his 
majesty will do’t. 


*©* Adam, Enoch, Lamech, Canan, Mahaleel, 
Methusela, 

Lived nine hundred ‘years apiece, and mayn’t the 
king as well as they?’ 

‘ Fervently,’ exclaimed the keeper, ‘ fervently, I 
trust he may.’ 


‘* « He to die,’ resumed the bishop. 
tal like to us ? 

Death was not for him intended, though communis 
omnibus ; 

Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil 
thus. 


* He, a mor- 


*¢*¢ With his wondrous skill in healing ne’er a 
doctor can compete, 

Loathsome lepers, if he touch them, start ap 
clean upon their feet ; 

Surely, he could raise the dead up, did his high- 
ness think it meet. 


‘¢¢ Did not once the Jewish captain stay the sun 
upon the hill, 

And, the while he slew the foemen, bid the silver 
moon stand still? 

So, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were his 
sacred will.’ 


«Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir 
Bishop? ’ Canute cried ; 

‘Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her 
heavenly ride? 

If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can com- 
mand the tide. 


‘** Will the advancing waves obey me, bishop, if 
I make the sign? ’ 

Said the bishop, bowing lowly, ‘ Land and sea, 
my lord, are thine.’ 

Canute turned ‘toward the ocean—‘ Back!’ he 
said, ‘thou foaming brine. 


‘6 ¢ From the sacred shore I stand on, I command 
thee to retreat ; 

Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy 
master’s seat ; 

Ocean, be thou still ! , I bid thee come not nearer 
to my feet!” 


‘¢ But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, 
deeper roar, 

And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling sound- 
ing on the shore ; 

Back the keeper and the bishop, back the king 
and courtiers bore. 


‘© And he sternly bade them never more to kneel 
to human clay, 

But alone to praise and worship that which earth 
and seas obey, 

And his golden crown of empire never wore he 
from that day. 

King Canute is dead and gone: parasites exist 

alway.”? 
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We must say a few words on his merits as 
an artist and a critic of art. We can hardly 
agree with those who hold that he failed as 
an artist, and then took to bis pen. There is 
no proof of failure; his art accomplishes all 
he sets it to. Had he, instead of being a 
gentleman’s son, brought up at the Charter 
House and Cambridge, been born in the par- 
ish of St. Bartholomew the Great, and ap- 
prenticed, let us say, when thirteen years 
old, to Raimbach, the engraver, we might 
have had another, and in some ways a subtler 
Hogarth. He draws well; his mouths and 
noses, his feet, his children’s beads, all his ugly 
and queer ‘* mugs,’ are wonderful for ex- 
pression and good drawing. With beauty 
of man or woman he is not so happy ; but his 
fun is, we think, even more abounding and 
funnier in his cuts than in his words. The 
love of fun in him was something quite pe- 
culiar. Some writers have been more witty ; 
a few have had a more delicate humor ; but 
none, we think, have had more of that genial 
quality which is described by the homely 
word, fun. It lay partly in imitation, as in 
the ‘* Novels by Eminent Hands.” There 
were few things more singular in his intellec- 
tual organization than the coincidence of ab- 
solute originality of thought and style with 
exquisite mimetic power. But it oftener 
showed itself in a pure love of nonsense—only 
nonsense of the highest order. He was very 
fond of abandoning himself to this temper ; 
witness the ** Story & la mode”’ in the Corn- 
hill, some of the renlity-giving touches in 
which would have done credit to Gulliver. 
Major Gahagan is far funnier than Baron 
Munchausen; and where is there more ex- 
quisite nonsense than ‘* The Rose and the 
ting,”’ with the ‘little beggar hahy that 
laughed and sang as droll as may be’? There 
is much of this spirit in his ballads,* espe- 

* We subjoin an astonishing piece of nonsense—a 
species of song or ditty’which be chanted, we be- 
lieve, extempore (in singing, each line to be re- 
peated twice) :— 

LITTLE BILLEE. 


There were 3 sailors in Bristol city, 
Who took a boat and went to sea, 


But first with beef and captain’s biscuit, 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 


There was guzzling Jack and gorging Jimmy 
And the youngest he was little Billee, 


Now very soon, they were so greedy, 
They didn’t leave not one split pea. 
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cially, as we have already said, the series by 
Pleaceman X.; but we are inclined to think 
that it finds most scope in his drawings. We 
well remember our surprise on coming upon 
some of his earlier works for Punch. Best 
of all was an impressive series illustrative of 
the following passage in the Times of Decem- 
ber 7, 1843: ‘ The agents of the tract soci- 
eties have lately had recourse toa new method 
of introducing their tracts into Cadiz. The 
tracts were put into glass bottles securely 
corked; and, taking advantage of the tide 
flowing into the harbor, they were committed 
to the waves, on whose surface they floated 
toward the town, where the inhahitants ea- 
gerly took them up on their arriving at the 
shore. The bottles were then uncorked, and 
the tracts they contain are supposed to have 
been read with much interest.’’ The purpose 
of the series is to hold up to public odium 
the Dissenting tract-smuggler — Tractistero 
dissentero contrabandistero. The first cut 
represents a sailor, ‘* thirsty as the seaman 
naturally is,’’ rushing through the surf to 
seize the bottle which has heen bobbing 
towards him. ‘Sherry perhaps,” he ex- 
claims to himself and his friend. Second 
cut: the thirsty expectant has the battle in 
Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 

‘Tm extremely hungaree.’ 









Says gorging Jim to guzzling Jacky, 
‘We have no provisions, so we must eat we.’ 
Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 
‘0 gorging Jim, what a fool you be ! 

‘ There’s little Bill is young, and tender, 
We're old and tough, so let’s cat he.’ 

‘O Bill, we're going to kill and eat you, 
So undo the collar of your chemie,’ 
When Bill received this infumation 

He used his pocket-handkerchie. 

‘Oh, let me say my catechism, 

As my poor mammy taught to me.’ 


‘ Make haste, make haste,’ says guzzling Jacky, 
While Jim pulled out his snickersnee, 


So Bill went up the main-top-gallant mast 
Where down he fell on his bended knee. 


He scarce had come to the Twelfth Commandment, 
When up he jumps, ‘ There’s land, I see, 


‘ There’s Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee. 


‘ There’s the»British fleet a riding anchor, 
With Admiral Nelson, K.C.B.’ 


So when they camo to the admiral’s vessel, 
He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee. 


But as for little Bill, he made him 
The captain of a seventy-three,” 
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position, and is drawing the cork, another 
mariner, and a little wondering boy,. capi- 
tally drawn, looking on. ‘ Rum, I hope,” 


is the thought of each. Lastly we have the 


awful result: our friend holds up on the 
corkscrew to his companion and the uni- 
verse ‘‘ a Spanish translation of the Cow-boy 
of Kensington Common,” with an indignant 


“Tracts, by jingo!’’ Then there is John | 
Balliol, in ‘* Miss Tickletoby’s Lectures,’’ 
* cutting ’’ into England on a ragged sheltie | 


and much steadier than with him inside. 

The idea and the execution are full of genius. 

The frontispiece of the same book contains a 

study of heads, than which Hogarth certainly 

never did anything better. These explanatory 

lines are below the picture :— 

‘‘Number 1’s an ancient Carlist, number 8 a 
Paris artist ; 

Gloomily there stands between them, number 2, 
a Bonapartist. 

In the middle is King Louis Philip standing at 
his ease 


which is trotting like a maniac over a series Guarded by a loyal grocer, and a serjeant of 
of boulders, sorely discomposing the rider,’ _ Police; _ ; ; ; 
whose kilt is of the shortest. Even better. te = ms Geen, 66 geet 
is the cut illustrative of the ballad of «King § 9 gentleman of fashion copied from a mag- 
Canute,’’ the king and his courtiers on the | azine.”’ 
shore, with bathing-machines and the Union- No words can do justice to the truth and 
jack in the distance ; and a most preposter- power of this group of characters ; it gives a 
ous representation of the non Angli sed Angeli history of France during the Orleans dynasty. 
story. We wish Mr. Thackeray’s excellent; We give on the opposite page a facsimile 
friends, the proprietors of Punch, would re- | of a drawing* sent by him to a friend, with 
print all his odds and ends, with their wood- | the following note :— 
cuts. They will get the laughter and grati-|  « Behold a drawing instead of a letter. ‘Tve 
tude of mankind if they do. | been thinking of writing you a beautiful one 
He is, as far as we recollect, the only ever so long, but, etc., etc. And instead of 
great author who illustrated his own works. doing my duty this morning, I began this here 
This gives a singular completeness to the re- 4tawing, and will pay your debt some other 
sult. When his pen has said its say, then ¢®Y—N0, part of your debt. I intend to owe 
comes his pencil and adds its own felicity. frmnew Pl Me — mp enh 
Take the original edition of the ‘* Book of vé 7 7 Ww M.T.” 


friends. 
Snobs,”’ all those delicious Christmas little’ This drawing is a good specimen of his 


quartos, especially ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins’ Ball” ' work ; it tells its own story, as every drawing 
and the ‘‘ Rose and the Ring” (one of the should. Here is the great lexicographer, 
most perfectly realized ideas we know of), ! with his ponderous shuffling tread, his thick 
and see how complete is the duet between the lips, his head bent down, his book close to 
eye and the mind, between word and figure. ‘his purblind eyes, himself totus in illo, read- 
There is an etching in the * Paris Sketch- ing, as he fed, greedily and fast. Beside him 
Book ” which better deserves to be called | simpers the clumsy and inspired Oliver, in his 
“high art” than most of the class so called. | new plum-colored coat ; his eyes bent down in 
It is Majesty in the person of “ Le Grand an ecstasy of delight, for is he not far prouder 
Monarque ”’ in avd stripped of its externals, | of his yisage—and such a visage !—and of his 
which are there also by themselves. The’ ooot than of his artless genius? We all 
lean and slippered old pantaloon is tottering now about that coat, and how Mr. Filby 
peevishly on his staff, his other hand in his peyer got paid for it. There he is behind his 
waistcoat-pocket ; his head absolutely bald window in sartorial posture; his uplifted 
his whole aspect pitiable and forlorn, queru- | goose arrested, his eye following wistfully, 
lous and absurd. To his left is his royal self, o4q not without a sense of glory and dread, 
in all his glory of high-heeled boots, three-' that coat and man. His journeyman is grin- 
storied flowing wig, his orders, and sword, | ning at him; he is paid weekly, and has no 
and all his ‘dread magnificence,’ a8 We yisk, And then what a genuine bit of Thack- 
know him in his pictures ; on his right we eray, the street boy and his dear little admir- 
behold, and somehow feel aa if the old crea- ing sister !—there they are, stepping out in 
ttre, too, is in awe of them, his clothes, per mimicry of the great two. Observe the care- 


se—the sos properties ” of the great European ful, honest work, and how the turn of the left 
actor, setingeniously up, and looking as grand | * Not in the American Edition. 
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foot of the light-hearted and heeled gamin— 
whose toes, much innocent of shoes, have a pre- 
hensile look about them, suggestive of the 
Huxley grandfather—is corrected, as also 
Dr. Goldsmith’s. He could never let any- 
thing remain if it were untrue. 

It would not be easy to imagine better crit- 
icisms of art than those from Mr. Thackeray’s 
hand in Fraser,in Punch, ina kindly and beau- 
tiful paper on our inimitable John Leech in 
the Quarterly, in a‘ Roundabout on Ru- 
bens,’’ and throughout his stories,—espe- 
cially the ‘*‘ Newcomes,’’—wherever art comes 
in. He touches the matter to the quick ; 
and touches nothing else : and whilesensitive to 
all trueand greatart, he detects and detests all 
that is falseor mean. He isnotso imaginative, 
not so impassioned and glorious, not so amaz- 
ing in illustration, and in painting better than 
pictures, as Mr. Ruskin, who has done more 
for art and its true interests than all 
other writers. But he is more to be trusted 
because he is more objective, more cool, more 
critical in the true sense. He sees everything | 
by the Zumen siccum, though it by no means | 
follows that he does not feel as well as see ; 
but here, as in everything else, his art ‘+ has 
its seat in reason, and is judicious.’ Here is 


his description of Turner’s Old ‘* Téméraire,”’ 
from a paper on the ‘‘ Royal Academy ’”’ in 


Fraser. We can give it no higher praise 
than that it keeps its own with Ruskin’s :— 


‘*T must request you to turn your atten- 
tion to a noble river piece, by J. W. M. Tur- 
ner, Esq., R.A., ‘The Fighting Téméraire,’ 
as grand a painting as ever figuted on the 
walls of any academy, or came from the easel 
ofany painter. The old Téméraire is dragged 
to her last home by a little, spiteful, diaboli- 
cal steamer. A mighty red sun, amidst a 
host of flaring clouds, sinks to rest on one 
side of the picture, and illumines a river that 
seems interminable, and a countless navy that 
fades away into such a wonderful distance as 
never was painted before. The little demon 
of a steamer is belching out a volume (why 
do I say a volume? not a hundred volumes 
could express it) of foul, lurid, red-hot, ma- 
lignant smoke, paddling furiously, and lash- 
ing up the water round about it: while be- 
hind it (a cold, gray moon looking down on 
it), slow, sad, and majestic, follows the brave 
old ship, with death, as it were, written on 
her. . . . It is absurd, you will say (and 
with a great deal of reason), for Titmarsh or 
any other Briton to grow 80 politically en- 
thusiastic about a four-foot canvas, represent- 


ing a ship, a steamer, a river, and a sunset. | 
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But herein surely lies the power of the great 
artist. He makes you see and think of a great 
deal more than the objects before you; he 
knows how to soothe or to intoxicate, to fire 
or to depress, by a few notes, or forms or col- 
ors, of which we cannot trace the effect to the 
source, but only acknowledge the power. I 
recollect some years ago, at the theatre at 
Weimar, hearing Beethoven’s ‘ Battle of Vit- 
toria,’ in which, amidst a storm of glorious 
music, the air of ‘God save the King’ was 
introduced. The very instant it begun, every 
Englishman in the house was bolt upright, 
and so stood reverently until the air was 
played out. Why so? From some such 
thrill of excitement as makes us glow and re- 
joice over Mr. Turner and his ‘ Fighting Té- 
méraire,’ which I am sure, when the art of 
translating colors into poetry or music shall 
be discovered, will be found to be a magnifi- 
cent national ode or piece of music.” 


When speaking of ‘‘ The Slave Ship ”’ by the 
same amazing artist, he says, with delightful 
naiveté, ‘* 1 don’t know whether it is sublime 
or ridiculous,”’ a characteristic instance of 
his outspoken truthfulness; and he lays it 
down that the ‘* first quality of an artist is to 
have a large heart,”’ believing that all art, all 
imaginative work of the highest order, must 
originate in and be addressed to the best pow- 
ers of the soul, must ‘‘ submit the shows of 
things to the desires of the mind.”’ 

Mr. Trollope says, in the Cornhill for this 
February, *‘ that which the world will most 
want to know of Thackeray is the effect which 
his writings have produced.’’ In one sense 
of the word, the world, is not likely ever to 
find this out; it is a matter which each man 
must determine for himself. But the world 
can perhaps ascertain what special services 
Mr. Thackeray bas rendered; and it is this 
probably which Mr. Trollope means. His 
great service has been in his exposure of the 
prevailing faults of his time. Among the fore- 
most are the faults of affectation and pretence, 
but there is one yet more grievous than these 
—the sceptical spirit of the age. This he 
has depicted in the gentlest and saddest of all 
his books, ‘* Pendennis ; ”’— 

‘« And it will be seen that the lamentable 
stage to which his logic at present has 
brought him” (Arthur Pendennis) ‘is one 
|of general scepticism and sneering acquies- 
| cence in the world as it is; or, if you like so 
to call it, a belief qualified with scorn in all 
| things extant. . . . And to what does this 
easy and sceptical life lead a man? Friend 
Arthur was a Sadducee, and the Baptist 
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might he in the wilderness shouting to the 
poor, who were listening with all their might 
and faith to the preacher’s awful accents and 
denunciations of wrath or woe or salvation ; 
and our friend the Sadducee would turn his 
sleek mule with a shrug and a smile from the 
crowd, and go home to the shade of his ter- 
race, and muse over preacher. and audience, 
and turn to his roll of Plato, or his pleasant 
Greek song-hook babbling of honey and Hy- 
bla, and nymphs and fountains and love. ‘To 
what, we say, does this scepticism lead? It 
leads a man to a shameful loneliness and self- 
ishness, 80 to speak—the more shameful, be- 
causc it is so good-humored and conscienceless 
and serene. Conscience! What is conscience? 
Why accept remorse? What is public or 
private faith? Mythuses alike enveloped in 
enormous tradition.”’ 

The delineation is not a pleasant one ; but 
itis true. The feeling hardly deserves to be 
called scepticism ; it is rather a calm indiffer- 
entism,—a putting aside of all things sacred. 
And as the Sadducees of Judea were, on the 
whole, better men than the Pharisees, so this 
modern Sadducean feeling prevails not only 
among the cultivated classes, but among those 
conspicuously honorable and upright. These 
men, in fact, want spiritual guides and teach- 
ers. The clergy do not supply this want ; 
most of them refuse to acknowledge its exist- 
ence ; Mr. Thackeray, with his fearless truth- 
fulness, sees it, and tells it. To cure it is not 
within his province. Asa lay-preacher, oniy 
the secondary principles of morality are at his 
command. ‘ Be each, pray God, a gentle- 
man,’’ is his highest sanction. But though 
he cannot tell the afflicted whither to turn, it 
is no slight thing to have laid bare the disor- 
der from which so many suffer, and which 
all, with culpable cowardice, study to con- 
ceal. And he does more than lay bare the 
disorder ; he convinces us how serious it is. 
He does this by showing us its evil effect on 
a good and kindly nature. No teaching can 
be more impressive than the contrast between 
Pendennis under the influence of this sceptical 
spirit, and Warrington, over whom, crushed 
as he is by hopeless misfortune, it has no 
power. 

The minor vices of affectation and preten- 
sion he assails directly. To do this was his 
especial mission from the first. What suc- 
cess may have attended his efforts we cannot 
certainly tell. [tis to be feared, however, 
that, despite his teaching, snobs, like pov- 
erty, will never cease out of the land. But 
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all who feel guilty—and every one of us is 
guilty more or less—and who desire to amend, 
should use the means: the ‘* Boek of Snobs ’’ 
should be read carefully at least once a year. 
His was not the hortatory method. He had 
no notion that much could be done by telling 
people to be good. He found it more telling 
to show that by being otherwise they were in 
danger of becoming unhappy, ridiculous, and 
contemptible. Yet he did not altogether neg- 
lect positive teaching. Many passages might 
be taken from his works—even from the re- 
morselegs ** Book of Snobs ”’ itself—which in- 
culeate the beauty of goodness; and the 
whole tendency of his writings, from the first 
to the last line he penned during a long and 
active literary life, has invariably been to in- 
spire reverence for manliness and purity and 
truth. And to sum up all, in representing 
after his measure the characteristics of the 
age, Mr. Thackeray has discharged one of the 
highest functions of a writer. His keen in- 
sight into modern life has enabled him to 
show his readers that life fully ; his honesty 
and high tone of mind has enabled him to 
do this truly. Hence he is the healthiest of 
writers. In his pages we find no false stim- 
ulus, no pernicious ideals, no vulgar aims. 
We are led to look at things as they really 
are, and to rest satisfied with our place among 
them. Each man learns that he can do much 
if he preserves moderation ; that if he goes 
beyond his proper sphere he is good for noth- 
ing. He teaches us to find a fitting field for 
action in our peculiar studies or business, 
to reap lasting happiness in the affections 
which are common to all. Our vague long- 
ings are quieted; our foolish ambitions 
checked; we are soothed into contentment 
with obscurity—encouraged in an honest*de- 
termination to do our duty. 

A ‘* Roundabout Paper ’’ on the theme Nil 
nisi bonum concludes thus :— 


‘« Here are two literary men gone to their 
account; and, Jaws Deo, as far as we know, 


it is fair and open and clean. Here is no 
need of apologies for short-comings or expla- 
nations of vices which would have been vir- 
tues but for unavoidable, etc. Here are two 
examples of men most differently gifted : each 
pursuing his calling ; each speaking his truth 
as God bade him; each honest in his life; 
just and irreproachable in his dealings ; dear 
to his friends ; honored by his country ; be- 
loved at his fireside. It has been the fortu- 
nate lot of both to give incalculable happiness 
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and delight to the world, which thanks them 
in return with an immense kindliness, respect, 
affection. Itmay not be our chance, brother 
scribe, to be endowed with such merit, or re- 
warded with such fame. But the rewards of 
these men are rewards paid to our service. 
We may not win the baton or epaulettes ; 
but God give us strength to guard the honor 
of the flag! ”’ 


The prayer was granted: he had strength 
given him always to guard the honor of the 
flag ; and now his name is worthy to be placed 
beside the names of Washington Irving and 
Lord Macaulay, as of one no whit less de- 
serving the praise of these noble words. 

We have seen no satisfactory portrait of 
Mr. Thackeray. We like the photographs 
better than the prints; and we have an old 
daguerreotype of him without his spectacles, 
which is good; but no photograph can give 
more of a man than is in any one ordinary— 
often very ordinary—look of him; it is only 
Sir Joshua and his brethren who can paint 
a man liker than himself. Laurence’s first 
drawing has much of his thoroughbred look, 
but the head is too much tossed up and vif. 
The photograph from the later drawing by 
the same hand we like better: he is alone, 
and reading with his book close up to his eyes. 
This gives the prodigious size and solidity of 
his head, and the sweet mouth. We have 
not seen that by Mr. Watts ; but if it is as full 
of power and delicacy as his Tennyson, it will 
be a comfort. 

Though in no sense a selfish man, he had a 
wonderful interest in himself as an object of 
study, and nothing could be more delightful 
and unlike anything else than to listen to him 
on himself. He often draws his own likeness 
in his books. In the ‘* Fraserians *? by Mac- 
lise, in Fraser, is a slight sketch of him in 
his unknown youth; and there is an exces- 
sively funny and not unlike extravaganza of 
him"by Doyle or Leech, in the Month, a little 
short-lived periodical, edited by Albert Smith. 
He is represented lecturing, when certainly 
he looked his best. We give below what is 
like him in face as well as in more. The 


ities 
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tired, young, kindly wag is sitting and look- 
ing into space, his mask and his jester’s rod 
lying idly on his knees. 

The foregoing estimate of his genius must 
stand instead of any special portraiture of the 
man. Yet we would mention two leading 
traits of character, traceable, toa large ex- 
tent, in his works, though finding no appro- 
priate place in a literary criticism of them. 
One was the deep, steady melancholy of his 
nature. He was fond of telling how on one 
occasion, at Paris, he found himself ina great 
crowded salon ; and looking from the one end 
across the sea of heads, being in Swift’s place 
of calm in a crowd,* he saw at the other end 
a strange visage, staring at him with an ex- 
pression of comical woebegonencss. After a 
little, he found that this rueful being was 
himself in the mirror. He was not, indeed, 
morose. He was alive to, and thankful for, 
every-day blessings, great and small : for the 
happiness of home, for friendship, for wit and 
music, for beauty of all kinds, for the pleas- 
ures of the ‘faithful old gold pen,’’ now 
running into some felicitous expression, now 
playing itself into some droll initial letter ; 
nay, even for the creature comforts. But his 
persistent state, especially for the later half 
of his life, was profoundly morne—there is 
no other word for it. This arose in part from 
temperament, from a quick sense of the little- 
ness and wretchedness of mankind. His keen 
perception of the meanness and vulgarity of 
the realities around him contrasted with the 
ideal present to his mind could produce no 
other effect. This feeling, embittered by dis- 
appointment, acting on a harsh and savage 
nature, ended in the saeva indignatio of Swift ; 
acting on the kindly and too sensitive nature 
of Mr. Thackeray, it led only to compassion- 
ate sadness. In part, too, this melancholy 
was the result of private calamities. He al- 
ludes to these often in his writings, and a 
knowledge that his sorrows were great is ne- 
cessary to the perfect appreciation of much of 
his deepest pathos. Weallude to them here, 
painful as the subject is, mainly because they 
have given rise to stories—some quite untrue, 
some even cruelly injurious. The loss of his 
second child in infancy was always an abid- 
ing sorrow—described in the ‘‘ Hoggarty Dia- 
mond,”’ ina passage of surpassing tenderness, 
too sacred to be severed from its context. A 
yet keener and more corstantly present afflic- 

* « An inch or two above it.” 
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tion was the illness of his wife. He mar- 
ried her in Paris when he was ‘‘ mewing his 
mighty youth,’’ preparing for the great ca- 
reer which awaited him. One likes to think 
on these early days of happiness, when he 
could draw and write with that loved com- 
panion by his side: he has himself sketched 
the picture: ‘* The humblest painter, be he 
ever so poor, may have a friend watching at 
his easel, or a gentle wife sitting by with her 
work in her lap, and with fond smiles, or 
talk, or silence, cheering his labors.”” After 
some years of marriage, Mrs. Thackeray 
caught a fever, brought on by imprudent ex- 
posure at a time when the effects of such ail- 
ments are more than usually lasting both on 
the system and the nerves. She never after- 
ward recovered so as to be able to be with 
her husband and children. But she has been 
from the first intrusted to the good offices of 
a kind family, tenderly cared for, surrounded 
with every comfort by his unwearied affec- 
tion. The beautiful lines in the ballad of 
the ‘* Bouillabaisse ’”’ are well known :— 
“‘ Ah me! how quick the days are flitting ! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here I’d sit as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me, 
—There’s no one now to share my cup.’’ 
In one of the latest ‘‘ Roundabouts ’’ we have 
this touching confession : ‘I own for my part 
that, in reading pages which this hand penned 
formerly, I often lose sight of the text under 
my eyes. It is not the words I see; but that 
past day; that bygone page of life’s his- 
tory ; that tragedy, comedy it may be, which 
our little home-company was enacting; that 
merry-making which we shared ; that funeral 
which we followed ; that bitter, bitter grief 
which we buried.”” But all who knew him 
know well, and love to recall, how these sor- 
rows were soothed and his home made a place 
of happiness by his two daughters and his 
mother, who were his perpetual companions, 
delights, and blessings, and whose feeling 
of inestimable loss now will be best borne and 
comforted by remembering how they were 
everything to him, as he was to them. 

His sense of a higher Power, his reverence 
and godly fear, is felt more than expressed— 
as indeed it mainly should always be—in 
everything he wrote. It comes out at times 


strength. We could readily give many in- 
stances of this. One we give, a8 it occurs 
very early, when he was probably little more 
than six-and-twenty ; it is from the paper, 
‘‘ Madame Sand and the New Apocalypse.” 
Referring to Henri Heine’s frightful words, 
‘* Dieu qui se meurt,”’ ** Dieu est mort,” and 
to the wild godlessness of Spiridion, he thus 
bursts out: ‘* O awful, awful name of God! 
Light unbearable! mystery unfathomable! 
vastness immeasurable ! ho are these who 
come forward to explain the mystery, and 
gaze unblinking into the depths of the light, 
and measure the immeasurable vastness to a 
hair? O name that God’s people of old did 
fear to utter! © light that God’s prophet 
would have perished, had he seen! who are 
these now 8o familiar with it?’’? In ordina 
intercourse the same sudden ‘*Te Deum” 
would occur, always brief and intense, like 
lightning from a cloudless heaven ; he seemed 
almost ashamed—not of it, but of his giving 
it expression. 

We cannot resist here recalling one Sunday 
evening in December, when he was walking 
with two friends along the Dean road, to the 
west of Edinburgh—one of the noblest outlets 
toany city. It was a lovely evening, such 
a st nset as one never forgets; a rich dark 
bar of cloud hovered over the sun, goin 
down behind the Highland hills, lying bath 
in amethystine bloom ; between this cloud 
and the hills there was a narrow slip of the 
pure ether, of a tender cowslip color, lucid, 
and as if it were the very body of heaven in 
its clearness ; every object standing out as if 
etched upon the sky. The north-west end of 
Corstorphine Hill, with its trees and rocks, 
lay in the heart of this pure radiance, and 
there a wooden crane, used in the quarry be- 
low, was so placed as to assume the figure of 
a cross; there it was, unmistakable, lifted 
up against the crystalline sky. All three 
gazed at it silently. As they gazed, he gave 
utterance in a tremulous, gentle, and rapid 
voice, to what all were feeling, in the word 
‘*Catvary!’’ The friends walked on in si- 
lence, and then turned to other things. All 
that evening he was very gentle and serioue, 
speaking, as he seldom did, of divine things, 
—of death, of sin, of eternity, of salvation ; 
expressing his simple faith in God and in his 
Saviour. 

There is a passage at the close of the 
‘¢ Roundabout Paper ’* No. xxu1., De Finibus, 
in which a sense of the ebb of life is very 
marked ; the whole paper is like a soliloquy. 
It opens with a drawing of Mr. Punch, with 
unusually mild eye, retiring for the night, 
he is putting out his high-heeled shoes, and 
before disappearing, gives a wistful look into 





quite suddenly, and stops at once, in its full 
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the passage, ae if bidding it andall eleegped 
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night. He will be in bed, his candle out, and | 
in darkness, in five minutes, and his shoes | 
found next morning at his door, the little po- | 
tentate all the while in his final sleep. The | 
whole paper is worth the most careful study ; 
it reveals not a little of his real nature, and | 
unfolds very curiously the secret of bis work, | 
the vitality and abiding power of his own 
creations ; how he ‘‘ invented a certain Cos- 
tigan, out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends 
of characters,’ and met the original the 
other day, without surprise, in a tavern par- 
lor. The following is beautiful: ‘‘ Years 
ago I hada a with a certain well-known 
person (I believed a statement regarding him 
which his friends imparted to me, and which 
turned out to bequite incorrect). Tohisdying 
day that quarrel wae never quite made up. 
I said to his brother, ‘ Why is your brother’s 
eoul still dark against me? It is I who ought 
to be angry and unforgiving, for I was in the 
wrong.’’’  Odisse quem leseris was never 
better contravened. But what we chiefly re- 
for to now is the profound pensiveness of the 
following strain, as if written with a present- 
iment of what was not very far off : *‘ Another 
Finis written ; another vera on this jour- 
ney from birth to the next world. Sure it 
is a subject for solemn cogitation. Shall we 
continue this story-telling business, and be 
voluble to the end of our age?’’ ‘* Will it 
not be presently time, O prattler, to hold 


your tongue?”’ And thus he ends :— 


‘* Oh, the sad old pages, the dull old pages ! 
Oh, the cares, the ennui, the squabbles, the 
repetitions, the old conversations over and 
over again! But now and again a kind 
thought is recalled, and now and again a dear 
memory. Yet a few chapters more, and then 


the last; after which, behold Finis itself 
comes to an end, and the Infinite begins.”’ 


He sent the proof of this paper to his ‘* dear 
neighbors,’’ in Onslow Square, to whom he 
owed so much almost daily pleasure, with his 
corrections, the whole of the last paragraph 
in manuscript, and above a first sketch of it 
also in MS., which is fuller and more impas- 
sioned. His fear of ‘* enthusiastic writing ”’ 
had led him, we think, to sacrifice something 
of the sacred power of his first words, which 
we give with its interlineations :— 


** Another Finis, another slice of life which 
Tempus edax has devoured! And I may have 
to write the word once or twice perhaps, and 
then an end of Ends. Finite 


ferite-boginning. Oh, the troubles, the cares, 


disputes, 
the ennui, the ications, the repetitions, 
the old conversations over and over again, 
and here and there and oh, the delightful pas- 
sages, the dear, the brief, the forever remem- 


bered! demc-ehea A few chapters more, and 


then the last, and then behold Finis itself 
coming to an end and the Infinite begin- 
ning!” 

How like music this—like one trying the 
same air in different ways ; a8 it were, search- 
ing out and sounding all its depths. ‘The 
dear, the brief, the forever remembered ; ’’ 
these are like a bar out of Beethoven, deep, 
and melancholy as the sea! He had been 
suffering on Sunday from an old and cruel 
enemy. He fixed with his friend and surgeon 
to come again on Tuesday ; but with that 
dread of anticipated pain, which is a common 
condition of sensibility and genius, he ane 
him off with a note from ‘ yours unfaithfully, 
W.M.T.” He went out on Wednesday for 
a little, and came home at ten. He went to 
his room suffering much, but declining his 
man’s offer to sit with him. He hated to 
make others suffer. He was heard moving, 
as if in pain, about twelve, on the eve of 

** That the happy morn, 

Wherein the Son of heaven’s eternal King, 

Of wedded maid, and virgin-mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring.’’ 
Then all was quiet, and then he must have 
died—in a moment. Next morning his man 
went in, and opening the windows found his 
master dead, his arms behind his head, as if 
he had tried to take one more breath. We 
think of him as of our Chalmers; found dead 
in like manner; the eame childlike, un- 
spoiled, open face ; the same gentle mouth ; 
the same spaciousness and softness of nature ; 
the same look of power. What a thing to 
think of,—his lying there alone in the dark, 
in the midst of his own mighty London ; his 
mother and his daughters asleep, and, it may 
be, dreaming of his goodness. God help them, 
andusall! What would become of us, stum- 
bling along this our path of life, if we could 
not, at our utmost need, stay ourselves on 
him? 

Long years of sorrow, labor, and pain had 
killed him before his time. It was found af- 
ter death how little life he had to live. He 
looked always fresh with that abounding sil- 
very hair, and his young, almost infantine 
face, but he was worn to a shadow, and his 
hands wasted as if by eighty years. With 
him it is the end of Endé; finite is over, and 
infinite begun. What we all felt and feel can 
never be so well expressed as in his own words 
. sorrow for the early death of Charles Bul- 

er— 

‘* Who knows the ins€rutable design? 

Blest be He who took and gave! 
Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave? , 
We bow to Heaven that willed it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 
That sends the respite or the blow, 





That’s free to give, or to recall.’’ 
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From The Saturday Review. 
PROFESSORS, 

Tue Schleswig-Holstein question has raised 
a good many cries against a great variety of 
people, and one of the cries it has raised has 
been against Professors. It has been said face- 
tiously that only one person ever got to the 
bottom of the question, and he wasa German 
Professor, who immediately went mad. It 
has also been said more seriously that the 
whole movement in Germany has been got up 
by the Professors, and that it is only because 
a set of unpractical recluses have poured forth 
a mass of rubbish in uncouth involved sen- 
tences amidst the fumes of the tobacco-smoke 
with which they habitually confuse their nat- 
urally muddled heads, and have thus bewil- 
dered their countrymen into an unreal tran- 
scendental enthusiasm, that there has been 
any Schleswig-Holstein question at all. In 
this country scarcely any one has offered an 
explicit defence and exposition of the German 
views except Professor Max Miiller ; and of 
him, also, it issaid that he isa Professor, anda 
German Professor, and therefore ipso facto in- 
capable of understanding any political ques- 
tion in the sensible, practical way in which 
Englishmen understand it. It may, therefore, 
be not uninteresting to inquire what the value 
of the opinions of Professors is likely to be on 
any subject of living and present interest, 
and it will probably be found by any one 
who makes the inquiry that, although the 
opinions of Professors are often not much 
better than the opinions of other people, 
they are at least not much worse. And, 
first of all, we may surely get rid of the ob- 
jection to German Professors that they talk 
German. To Englishmen and Frenchmen, 
German seems a cumbrous and involved lan- 
guage, and Germans habitually use terms bor- 
rowed from a different philosophical system 
from that which Locke has made familiar to 
Englishmen. But if a German is to be al- 
lowed to think at all, he must, it would seem, 
be expected to put his thoughts in a German 
way, to frame cumbrous sentences, and to use 
the philosophical terms familiar to him. It 
is too readily taken for granted in England 
that an opinion, stated in the manner natural 
to any continental nation, is absurd because 
it is not stated as an Englishman would state 
it. When a member of the House of Com- 
mons attempted to explain the grounds on 
which some of the feelings of the Germans 
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about the Duchies might be defended, the 
Spectator, which is ordinarily above feeble 
political jokes, thought it a sufficient refu- 
tation of the argument to clothe it in the form 
which it might have assumed if its statement 
had been very literally translated from a Ger- 
man original. We may also get rid of the 
great tobacco-fume argument, unless it is se- 
riously meant that true philosophy is only 
compatible with the consumption of tobacco 
that has paid duty to the English Govern- 
ment. What remains is that certain political 
opinions are held in Germany, just as opin- 
ions of all sorts are held in England, by a 
number of educated men who are out of the 
circle of the official class, who live a life of 
comparative seclusion, who have plenty of 
leisure to form and vent their opinions, and 
whose main attention is given to matters of 
permanent rather than temporary interest. 
And the question is, whether the opinions 
of such persons on passing events are presum- 
ably foolish. 

In the first place, it is objected that Pro- 
fessors—living out of the world, and in a nar- 
row and quiet circle—have not got the popu- 
lar bre, do not know what the masses around 
them think and feel, have none of the fervor 
and enthusiasm of the people, and are, there- 
fore, incapable of seeing what a nation wants. 
It is, we think, quite true that, in some in- 
stances, there is a contrast of this sort between 
the position of Professors and that of persons 
in more direct communication with the bulk 
of half-educated or uneducated people. In 
some points of view, the contrast is unfavor- 
able to the Professors, but in others it is fa- 
vorable. Lord Shaftesbury, for example, 
complained of the tyranny of Professors, and 
he was evidently right in one way. He wanted 
a general, popular, ardent, unreflecting move- 
ment toward what he considered right ; and, 
30 far as such a movement produces good, it 
is a hindrance to that good that persons ac- 
quainted with theology, whom he termed 
Professors, should interrupt the swing and 
force of the movement hy questioning whether 
the premises on which the whole line of ac- 
tion professed to be based were really true. 
It is most discouraging that, when a zealous 
and active man has got together a following 
of Sunday-school teachers and scholars, min- 
isters, clergymen, beadles, Young Christians, 
Bands of Hope, members of Parliament, bank- 
ers, and the little children who figare in tract, 
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all ready to sing, preach, rebearse, inculcate, 
profess, subscribe to, and swear by, a favorite 
doctrine, then an educated person with a 
pestilent knowledge of Greek and Hebrew 
should start the irrelevant but disheartening 
inquiry whether this doctrine is true or not. 
And it must be acknowledged that men of 
thought, accustomed to secluded lives, are 
often bad judges of what can be done in ac- 
tion, cannot keep steady to a point, and over- 
rate difficulties. But that Professors are 
universally, or even generally, on the unpop- 
ular side, and stand aloof from the nation to 
which they belong, is a very strong assump- 
tion. In Germany, it may at least be said 
for the Professors that the nation is as mad 
as they are, and that, if all the movement has 
come from their muddled brains, they have 
at least managed to stir the popular mind to 
its depths, and to carry conviction to a great 
majority of Germans, although they had the 
disadvantage of addressing their auditors in 
their native language. Professor Miiller, too, 


used some arguments which were not very 
satisfactory to Englishmen ; but they were 
not satisfactory for the precise reason that 
they were thoroughly German arguments and 


not accommodated to our history. When he 
spoke of a small sovereign having a sacred and 
divine right to ascend a ducal throne, like the 
right of a private heir to occupy his paternal 
acres, he was addressing in vain a nation 
that owes its liberty and prosperity to having 
sent its legitimate sovereigns into poverty and 
exile ; but he wae employing an argument 
that would go straight to German hearts, and 
his mistake, such as it was, arose from his 
being too much imbued with the notions 
popular in his own country. 

‘The opinions current in the two English 
universities afford as good a standard of 
the opinions of Professors as could be 
found. For it is impossible to say that Ger- 
man Professors are more unlike Germans, 
or French Professors more unlike Frenchmen, 
than the resident Fellows and Tutors of an 
English university are unlike Englishmen. 
Differences exist in all three instances; but 
they are not differences which erect profes- 
sorial opinions into a class by themselves. 
The conversation of Fellows and Tutore of 
colleges is not generally lively; but then the 
conversation of all sets of men who meet every 
day is apt to be dull. It must also be re- 
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membered that the members of a small circle 
are naturally jealous and suspicious of each 
other, and that those who are afraid of their 
circle are apt to express themselves with un- 
due timidity, while those who rise superior 
to this temptation have the air of having won 
a victory and of knowing that they have won 
it. The opinions of Professors are therefore 
apt to be either tame and colorless, or else too 
positive, fierce, and arbitrary. But then 
both these errors represent something that is 
good, and the good they represent makes it- 
self felt in the opinions of Professors when 
looked at ina mass. The timidity and hesi- 
tation of some Professors, although often 
springing from nothing better than personal 
weakness, sometimes proceeds from that re- 
luctance to pronounce decisively, which all 
persons feel who have inquired deeply, who 
have set the complexity of great political and 
social problems fairly before them, and see 
how nicely-balanced any expression of opin- 
ion ought to be. There is one thing which 
no one can refuse to see in university and 
professorial society, and that is a proper ap- 
preciation of the difficulty of things. This 
has even led to many faults of character and 
manner, and more especially to that gentle- 
manly habit of bland whispers, accompanied 
by a smile, which is so truly excruciating. 
If, however, we look to general results and 
not to the manners of individuals, it is a great 
thing that there should be in English society 
a centre of thought where the weight and 
burden of judging is profoundly felt, and 
where the necessity of reservations, of guarded 
and tentative judgments, of looking to remote 
consequences and to indirect modes of action 
and influence, is thoroughly acknowledged. 
But Professors are not all of one sort, and 
when they are not timid, dubitative, and 
guarded, they are often rash and vehement. 
They chafe at the bands in which their col- 
leagues are content to live, and they proclaim 
their liberty by bold assertions and hazardous 
opinions. Very often the opinions they utter 
under the pressure of such feelings are not 
worth much, are formed on imperfect data, 
and are wholly unpractical. But at least 
these opinions come from independent and 
honest minds, and this is a great thing. 
There is life and activity, and a general ten- 
dency to keep moving forward, wherever 
there is this personal fearlessness and this 
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disregard of personal losses and sacrifices in 
order to promote a cause which has thoroughly 
enlisted the sympathies of its adherents. 
Then, again, if the worth of the opinions 
of Professors is to be rightly valued, it must 
be clearly understood whose are the opinions 
that are likely tobe better. A Professor may 
make great mistakes, and be too argumenta- 
tive or dubitative, or too peremptory and rash 
in the judgments he passes, but, at the very 
least, his opinions are as likely to be right 
as those of his baker or his butcher. And if 
they are better than the opinions of his local 
butcher or baker, they are not likely to be 
inferior to those of bakers and butchers else- 
where. We may go a step further, and say 
that they are as likely to be right as the opin- 
ions of most professional persons. What 
does a country doctor or attorney know of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question that a Pro- 
fessor should not feel the hope of rivalling 
him? Even in Germany, where Professors 
are 80 numerous and of so many different 
grades, the Professor is at least as good a 
man for a political opinion as most of his 
neighbors. He does not talk more hopeless 
and confused German than they do, and his 


pipes are not more numerous or powerful. 
It is true that there are persons who are more 
qualified to give a sound opinion on political 
questions than Professors generally are, but 


then these persons are few. Those who have 
the advantage of being concerned in the actual 
administration of affairs, who are obliged to 
think carefully before they act, because their 
mistakes are followed generally by such quick 
retribution, who have access to the best and 
most recent information, and who have that 
appreciation of their position forced upon 
them which comes from constant intercourse 
with the leading men of other nations, have 
special opportunities for judging not only 
what it is desirable, but what it is- possible 
todo. Those, again, who makeit their busi- 
ness to watchand criticise the conduct of gov- 
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ernments, who are in the constant habit of 
writing on political questions, and who know 
that if they are negligent, or ignorant, or 
confused, or reckless in their criticism, they 
will at once fail to satisfy the demands of the 
educated public for whom they write or to 
whom they spenk, have the advantage over 
Professors of doing systematically, and as a 
matter of business, what the Professors do 
occasionally, by fits and starts, and at their 
own pure pleasure. Even then it must be 
allowed that Professore—that is, educated 
men living in a society that is not the official 
and governing society of a capital, and is not 
immediately connected with such a circle— 
have the superiority which greater freedom 
and independence, and less necessity of passing 
some sort of judgment quickly on everything 
that comes up, cannot fail to give. Profes- 
sors are at liberty to make ten hazardous shots 
at truth, where men more closely bound 
up with the actual course of government are 
afraid to make any, and of these hazardous 
shots one in ten may hit the mark. But as 
a general rule, and with reference to the great 
majority of political subjects, the opinion of 
a leading member of Parliament, or of those 
enjoying his intimate acquaintance, or of per- 
sons qualified by position and natural gifts 
and habit to pass a judgment whether in the 
field of journalism or elsewhere, have a better 
and more accurate opinion than Professors 
ordinarily have. ‘This is saying nothing more 
than that persons who stick to a trade as 
professionals are ordinarily superior to ama- 
teurs. But among amateurs—among the out- 
siders of political life—few persons have such 
good pretensions to form opinions worth lis- 
tening to and seriously discussing as those 
who approach the consideration of the more 
important events of the day with education 
to guide them, with leisure for ample con- 
sideration, and with no strong personal bias 
and no prospect of immediate gain or loss to 
influence their decisions. 
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From The Spectator, 5 March. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY IN 
LOUISIANA, 


Tuis war, if it lasts much longer, will have 
one compensation. It will give to North 
America a generation of statesmen. Nothing 
has been more remarkable throughout its 
course than the way in which the somewhat 
gelatinous intellect of the men of the North- 
ern States, soft because never annealed by 
irresistible external pressure, has been grad- 
ually hardening—acquiring, as it were, bone 
and substance, and sharp, almost angular, 
definition. We do not despair, should it last 
six years, of finding an American who doubts 
whether the Constitution came down from 
heaven ready engrossed, who can understand 
principles as well as the verdicts of the Su- 
preme Court, who perceives that the argu- 
ment *‘our people feel” is not precisely 
equivalent to moral law. Abraham Lincoln’s 

roclamations, rough-hewn as they still are 
in thought, and wholly unshapen in form, are 
beginning to have in them a quality apart 
from the. sturdy uprightness which was al- 





ways there, one which, if it were but a little 
more polished in expression, all England 
would recognize as statesmanship. Mr. Sew- | 
ard, of course, is unteachable, for opposition 
though it elicits cannot impart capacity ; but 
Mr. Welles, though he has not built a War- 
rior, has organized the blockade of three thou- 
sand miles of coast, and mosquito fleets which 
control ten thousand miles of river; Mr. 
Stanton, though not a Carnot, keeps half a 
million of soldiers well armed, well fed, and 
well contented ; and Mr. Chase, though not 
@ heaven-born financicr, has induced a people 
impatient of taxes to double their taxation, 
to contemplate quadrupling it, to bear with 
an inconvertible paper currency, to run up a 
national debt equal to that of France, and to 
distribute that debt in morsels so small that | 
& proposal to repudiate would provoke a civil | 
war. in 1858 there was not a man in the 
Union outside the little circle of Southern 
leaders who really knew what ‘‘ government ’’ 
meant, who had ever considered for ten min- 
utes how to hold down a hostile population, 
or what manner of resources a great war 
would require, or in what way opinion could 
be made an armed as well as an executive 





force. Even Englishmen can now check off a 
dozen such men upon their fingers, and Eng- 


lishmen naturally miss all but those few lead- } 
ers who have enjoyed opportunities of touch- | 
ing the national imagination. The scores of | 


generals, governors, commissioners, and poli- 
ticians, who are learning in the old States, in 
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who are holding unruly States, levying con- 
scripts among men of hostile opinions, organ- 
izing frontier clans,—for opinion can create & 
clan as well as pedigree,—feeding armies who 
outnumber the population, arming whole por 
ulations without money, and building fleets 
without trained artificers—these men escape, 
of course, English attention. How is any 
one of us all, unless he happens to his misfur- 
tune to think a black a oes being, or to 
imagine that a Yankee can be saved, or to 
believe it possible that politics may exist west 
of long. 11 degs., or to be subject to sume 
fanaticism of the same kind, to leave the 
Times and the share list and Professor Max 
Miiller, and study what General Saxton is 
doing in the Carolinian swamps, or note what 
a has been made in turning the right 

nk of the Mississippi into a region habita- 
ble by men who do not wear revolvers? Still 
a few men are visible even to English eyes 
who are becoming entitled to rank among 
statesmen, and one of the very first among 
them is the officer in command in Louisiana. 

We never remember to have read—this 
generation most certainly has never seen—a 
document more remarkable than the order hy 
which General Banks revolutionizes the so- 
cial arrangements of the great State of Louisi- 
ana. It contains one clause of which we most 
cordially disapprove, as at once futile and ty- 
rannical, and two or three more the expediency 
of which we seriously doubt, and it is written 
throughout in that vile semi-literary style, 
full of talk about ‘‘ the yellow harvest wav- 
ing over the crimson field,’ which we aban« 
doned when we gave up knee-breeches and col- 
ored raiment. But apart from the one evil 
clause, and the blemishes which are purely of 
form, it is an order of which the boldest 
statesmen in Europe might well feel proud, 
an order full, not ouly of that audacity which 
only revolutions and aristocracies breed, but 
of that constructive capacity, that force which 
belongs to Founders, which is too apt to be 
miserably absent from both. Just realize for 
one moment the task before General Banks. 
Here was a vast State as large as a Ku- 
ropean kingdom, barely subdued into a 
seeming guiescence, occupied and owned by 
men at heart hostile to his régime, tilled by 
a race who a year since were slaves and are 
not yet freemen, impatient of labor, burning 
with new hopes, believing that in some dim 
way Utopia was for them about to arrive. 
The collision between the two sets of ideas, 
between white and black, capital and labor, 
slave and slave-driver, had ended in ruining 
both, in the cessation of cultivation. and, ex- 
cept where troops were detached at enormous 


the West, in the Border Land, and on the cost tu maintain some appearance of order, in 
Southern coast, the difficult lesson of admin-| the suspension of social life. ‘There was no 
istration among a people not all of one mind, | crop and no revenue, New Orleans was fed by 
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imported supplies, the half-emancipated slaves 
needed rations nearly as much as the soldiery, 
the sullen planters were eating up the remains 
of their capital, too proud to beg for the labor 
they had commanded, too uninventive to dis- 
pense, as New Englanders might have done, 
with its assistance. In their midst was a gen- 
eral too powerful, indeed, to make overt resis- 
tance safe, but hampered by a conflict of ideas 
in his own camp and in the capital from which 
he had received his instructions, with unde- 
fined powers, with daily and exhausting re- 
sponsibilities other than social organization, 
with endless labor still remaining to be accom- 
plished, and with unsubdued armies to which 
the Louisianians are affiliated by a hundred 
ties hovering upon the outskirts of the State. 
And then realize for one moment the course 
which General Banks adopted. Boldly turn- 
ing upon all his difficulties, at once upon sul- 
len planters and excited negroes, both parties 
in Washington and the soldiery under his own 
command, he set himself to the re-organization 
of civil society throughout Louisiana; set 
himself to reconcile an utter social change 
with perfect social order—the emancipation of 
a slave proletariat with continued labor, a state 
vf conquest with the Yankee arrangement of 
society, the authority of a dominant army with 
freedom of commerce, of manufactures, and 
of agriculture. We do not say that he has 
succeeded : success in a task which would tax 
the most experienced of statesmen must re- 
main to be proved by time ; but we do say 
that he has secured the first requisite of suc- 
cess, has changed a slave society into one 
which, though free, will labor, and can march. 

In an order of twenty-five paragraphs he 
has, first of all, without naming the word 
‘“‘emancipation,’’ still less splitting hairs 
about loyal and disloyal owners, totally abol- 
ished slavery. All its incidents are prohib- 
ited. The lash on which it is based is abol- 
ished. No negro can be punished by his 
master, or divorced from his wife, or deprived 
of his children, or sold off the plantation, or 
forbidden with due notice to exchange his 
service, or debarred from education, or de- 
prived of good food, medical attendance, and 
a rate of wages fixed for the moment by an 
impartial though arbitrary power. All that 
distinguishes the slave from the man who toils 
because without toil he would starve is abol- 
ished, and the slave raised at once to the con- 
dition of a fairly paid laborer who once a year 
may hire himself out to the best paying work 
or kindliest master at his own discretion. 


The crop is rendered liable for his wages, 
while, the country being divided into school 
districts, a Unionist judge called provost-mar- 
shal and invested with military power is ap- 
pointed for each, before whom every black can 
make his complaint of ill-treatment or insuf- 


‘has to be gathered in. 





ficient pay. Inreturn, the newly emancipated 
man is bound to give ten hours’ work a day, 
under penalty of imprisonment, to be as re- 
spestiel en interest makes the white employé, 
to remain one year with one master and not 
to quit the boundaries of the estate—a pro- 
vision visibly temporary. The soldiery are 
prohibited from interfering with the laborers 
or with the planters, and the overseers alone, 
always the worst classin the South, are threat- 
ened with military law. The planter thus 
regains the command of the tillers and with 
it the means of making his estate profitable, 
on the single condition of paying fair wages 
for secure labor, and of so bearing himself 
to his *‘hands’’ that they shall not at the 
end of the year sacrifice their cottages, and 
their gardens, and their catlike attach- 
ment to localities, rather than work with 
him again. He is changed from a South- 
ern slaveholder into an English proprietor. 
On the other hand, the black laborer gains 
all the social rights of citizenship—that prop- 
erty in wifeand home and child and income 
which middle-class Englishmen think such 
trifles till somebody threatens them among 
themselves, fair wages, right of choice as to 
service, education, and, we suspect, but do not 
know, political power, on the single condition 
of not turning vagrant, or squatter, or desert- 
ing his employer just before the annual crop 
The whole social dis- 
organized economy is restored, and restored 
upon the principles which free societies ac- 
cept,—a feat in the time and with the means 
at General Banks’s disposal almost without a 
parallel. All the fears expressed by all par- 
ties, the dread of the negroes wandering on 
to the wild lands, of capital deserting the 
State, of the blacks being held to slavery un- 
der other forms, are all alike dispelled. 
Paper decrees, however, are one thing, and 
raising a crop by free labor in a tropical State 
quite another ; will the two classes concerned 
accept? General Banks thinks they will, and, 
after much reflection, we agree with him. 
The negro is enormously benefited, relieved 
of the three grievances he always when speak- 
ing openly pleaded first, and which, if unhe- 
roic, at least appeal to universal workman 
sympathies. He cannot be struck, he cannot 
be ‘+ sold away South,’’ and he cannot be de- 
prived of his wages. If the provost-marshals 
do their duty, he will be by comparison very 
comfortable; and the provost-marshals will 
be appointed and removed by the general 
whose reputation depends upon the success 
of his plan. Our only dread is that the negro 
will be too happy by half, too little disposed 
to resent small infractions of his rights, too 
willing to exchange the respect which the 
general so strictly enjoins for his ancient ser- 
vility. Then, as to the planter, he has two 
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grave motives for accepting the new plan. 
If he does not, he will be exiled, losing his 
lands under the Confiscation Act; and if he 
does, the arrangement will pay him excel- 
lently well. General Banks, with a wise mod- 
eration, has made the contract at first bear 
slightly against the negro, fixing wages, for 
instanee, on a scale which will give the ordi- 
nary ‘field hand ’’ food, lodging, clothing, 
and about four shillings a week, or without 
clothing seven shillings, and about two-thirds 
of that amount for his wife. Half of this, 
again, need not be paid till the end of the 
year, i.e., till the crop can be hypothecated, 
though precautions are taken that the laborer 
should not be robbed in the end. ‘Take an 
estate of five hundred hands. The planter al- 
— had to give rations, food, and lodging, 
and his only loss, therefore, is £5,000 in 
wages, less than a third of his minimum prof- 
its in an ordinary year, which third the dif- 
ference between unwilling and willing labor 
will more than make up. Possessed of capi- 
tal and longing for ease, the planter will not 
hesitate long, or, if he does, for we must look 
facts in the face, the esurient New Englander, 
hungering for hands ani cotton fields and 
sugar-canes, will not. In twelve months we 
believe cultivation will be restored upon a free 
basis, and the planter once convinced that 
wages pay him as well as the negro will be 
careless of a return to a system really pleas- 
ant only in the household power it left within 
his hands. It is within doors, where the 
negro is no longer an animal, that the differ- 
ence will be felt, and within doors that the 
new system will need most careful surveil- 
lance. 

The experiment may fail, but it is one of 
which General Banks may be proud ; but we 
cannot say as much for the political portion 
of the decree. That temptation to over-gov- 
ern which is the besctting sin of able admin- 
istrators seems in this matter to have dis- 
turbed an otherwise statesman-like judgment. 
His position was, it is true; a dilticult one, 
for in circumstances which admit only of ab- 
solute power moderated from Washington he 
is obliged to set up a nominally free State 
municipality. Still he might have adopted 
schemes less needlessly tyrannical than the 
-one his order seems—for one important da- 
tum is wanting—intended to establish. His 
course, bound as he was in the withes of that 
hopeless Constitution, was clear, either to ex- 
act an oath of allegiance from every voter, 
and so give himself a small but working rep- 
resentation through which to govern, wait- 
ing for time to change the sullen acquiescence 
of the majority into orderly if submissive sup- 
port, or by okaliting negroes to the suffrage 


to have given himself a clear and permanent, 
yet not unjust, control of the polls,—and we 





are not absolutely certain that this is not 
among his plans. At all events, he does not 
carry it out, but instead imposes oath or ex- 
ile as the only alternatives, and declares that 
he will treat ‘* indifference,’’ which is his best 
bridge between hostility and loyalty, ‘as a 
crime.”” A moment before, dealing with plan- 
ters like statesman, he suddenly deals with 
politicians like a theologian, and actually in- 
sists on their assuming the appearance of men- 
tal Ghange. This is tyranny simply, of a bad 
because useless kind, and our appreciation of 
the first part of the order cannot blind us to 
the injurious impotence of the second. We 
trust that it may be reconsidered, for if not, 
General Banks will find that instead of the 
difficult task of a true statesman—the change 
of open foes into lukewarm but quiet friends— 
he will have to commence the far easier but 
inferior work of the mere conqueror—to re- 
place a class whom he has himself made hoss 
tile by one which is friendly, but brings him 
no addition to his strength. He has the 
New Englanders already ; he should gain the 
planters, not merely place a New Englander 
where a planter stood. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. 


Some years ago, the Peace Society made its 
doctrines so odivus to the English nation that 
its agitation became one of the indirect causes 
of the Russian War. Its leaders probabl 
appreciated, to some extent, the reasons which 
render peace the first of negative blessings ; 
but, in their enthusiasm for a limited and 
conditional good, they used arguments which 
were as unpopular as they were substantially 
immoral. Peace at any price means the per- 
petual triumph of wrong, and the sacrifice of 
the most sacred duties to material interests. 
Some of the fanatics of the party were not 
ashamed of following out to the last extreme 
the legitimate consequences of their sordid 
assumptions. One pamphleteer made him- 
self notorious by calculating that it would be 
cheaper to submit to a French invasion than 
to resist it by force. A defensive war would, 
as he showed, cost s0 many millions, and it 
was possible that the enemy, finding the 
country at his mercy, might be content with 
a smaller sum by way of ransom or tribute. 
More prudent advocates dilated on the triflin 
results which have sometimes been obtain 
by bloody wars, and they showed to demon- 
stration that fighting was the most expensive 
of all human occupations. When particular 
quarrels threatened international ruptures, 
the Peace Society was always ready to prove 
that, on this occasion at least, England was 
wholly in the wrong. To a certain extent, 
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‘the agitators persuaded Europe that their 


theories were generally accepted by their|'T 


countrymen, and in the mean time they were 
provoking a general irritation at home which 
could not fail to produce a practical confuta- 
tion of their paradoxes at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The promoters of the meeting which 
was lately held at Manchester to protest 
one intervention on behalf of Denmark 
adopted all the obsolete fallacies and irrele- 
vancies of their almost silenced teachers. 
There was no use in proving that a war 
would be costly and dangerous, when the 
only question was one of national duty and 
honor ; and bad reasons weaken even a right- 
ful cause, because they imply that it is not 
convenient to appeal to truth and justice. If 
the English Government had been bound to 
resist Austria and Prussia in arms, it would 
have been no excuse for cowardly inaction 
that the Americans might probably take oc- 
casion to resent the injuries which they sup- 

themselves to have suffered in the mat- 
ter of the Alabama. 

If, however, the economical evils of war can 
never furnish conclusive arguments for peace, 
the levity which would rush inconsiderately 
into hostilities is not less culpable than the 
systematic repudiation of a possibly contin- 
gent duty. A firm resolution to fight in the 
last resort strengthens the converse deter- 
mination not to be tempted into a quarrel on 
insufficient grounds. ‘Ihe strong man armed 
keeps his house in peace so long as he is 
exposed to no intolerable molestation. The 
government of a great country ought to avoid 
the touchiness of a duellist and the Quixotic 
rashness of a general redresser of wrongs. As 
a general rule, it may be said that words can 
never be a sufficient cause of war, nor should 
trifling wrongs produce retaliation until all 
other means of redress are exhausted. Above 
all things, a statesman ought to distinguish 
between natural allies and powers which, 
from character or circumstances, require to 
be watched with habitual vigilance. A war 
ought to have a serious object as well asa 
sufficient provocation, and a statesman will 
bear much in preferénce to weakening a 
friendly state because it has fallen into some 
temporary error. The more rational advo- 
cates of the war with Russia in 1854 delib- 
erately believed that it was expedient to 
humble a menacing and aggressive despotism, 
and accordingly the ambitious projects of the 
Emperor Nicholas were effectually checked ; 
but no similar justification could have been 
pone for the quarrels which have since 

een prudently avoided. Although the sym- 
pathies of England were almost wholly on the 
side of Italy in the struggle with Austria, it 
was impossible to take part in a war which 
afterwards included among its consequence 
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the territorial aggrandizement of France. 
here were stronger reasons of abstract jus- 
tice, if not of national advantage, for assist- 
ing the Poles in their present insurrection ; 
but all parties, after forcing the Government 
to remonstrate, unanimously resolved to ab- 
stain from any share in a contest which was 
wholly unconnected with English interests. 
A year ago, Lord Malmesbury, Lord Ellen- 
borough, and Mr. Disraeli loudly uttered the 
indignation which Lord Russell proceeded to 
express in diplomatic communications. It is 
not surprising, and it is scarcely unfair, that 
the minister should be held responsible for the 
necessarily abortive result of an impulsive 
and inconsistent policy, although it was urged 
upon him alike by friends and by enemies. 
A war with the United States, though cir- 
cumstances may possibly arise which would 
render it unavoidable, would be an unmixed 
evil. It is impossible to imagine a treaty 
of peace which, at the end of the contest, 
could leave England in a better position than 
at the beginning. The war from its com- 
mencement would be only an affair of honor, 
in which one of the principals at least.would 
have come to the ground without any belief 
in the utility of the proceeding. In the most 
favorable contingency, Canada would be pre- 
served, and it is highly probable that the an- 
cient maritime supremacy of England would 
be once more vindicated ; but no Englishman 
would wish, if it were practicable, to conquer 
a square mile of American ground, nor is 
there any balance of power to defend on the 
Western Continent. It is annoying that Fed- 
eral orators should trade on English unwill- 
ingness to engage in war, by indulging in 
safe vituperation and menace, but sensible 
po} iticians are not to be talked out of a sys 
ter.. which they have deliberately adopted. 
It was fortunate that the Trent outrage, oc- 
curring almost at the beginning of the war, 
enabled the Government and the nation to 
show that patience has its limits. Since the 
restitution of the prisoners, there has never 
been a time at which it would have been right 
even to approach to the verge of a rupture. 
It is probable that the pacific disposition of 
the country and the conciliatory language of 
the Government may have encouraged the 
expression, if not the cultivation, of the ani- 
mosity which it is the pleasure of the Amer- 
icans to cherish; but it is, on the whole, 
dignified to abstain from threatening demon- 
strations which are not to be followed by 
acts. The assailants of the Government, if 
they had been in office, would probably have 
pursued a substantially similar course, al- 
though they now naturally make their adver- 
saries responsible for all the vexations which 
a long eulinning neutral endures at the hands 





of an angry and overbearing belligerent. 
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However desirable it may be to criticise 
the language of despatches, it would be bet- 
ter to commit any number of diplomatic blun- 
ders than to engage in a monstrous and un- 
natural war with Germany at large, as well 
as with Prussia and Austria. In this case, 
also, Lord Derby, or any other responsible 
minister, would have had no reasonable choice 
but to remonstrate more or less loudly, and 
ultimately to acquiesce in the partial or total 
failure of his reclamations. No English party 
is yet so besotted as to give active assistance 
to the French spoliation of the Rhine, al- 
though journalists are found to defend the 
outrage by anticipation, and to assert that 
the population of the Rhine provinces is 
rather French than German. Neither expe- 
diency nor political tradition has entailed on 
the country the duty of resisting by force 
every act of real or seeming injustice which 
may be perpetrated on the Continent of Eu- 
rope; and it is unworthy of a great nation to 
be taunted into rash engagements by rivals 
who affect to believe that no provocation will 
urge modern England into war. In the Dan- 
ish controversy, the French have precisely 
the same obligation to interfere, although 
they affect to pity the failure of English di- 
plomacy. In the long run, governments are 
respected as much on account of their inde- 
pendent control of their own policy as for 
their readiness to employ material force. 
Even if popular excitement were a sufficient 
reason for war, the sympathy which is felt 
for Denmark by no means extends to a wish 
for participation in the contest. Forty years 
ago, far juster and stronger irritation was 
caused by the French invasion of Spain ; but, 
on calm retrospection, the prudent neutrality 
of Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning has been 
universally approved. 

The separation of Belgium from Holland 
was a more complete defeat of English policy 
than the entire or partial failure of the inju- 
dicious arrangements of the Great Powers in 
1852, yet it would be impossible to find an 
historian or politician who now believes that 
it would have been right to maintain the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands by force. On 
the whole, it is at present undesirable to go 
to war with America, with Germany, or even 
with Russia, and in the unsettled condition 
of Europe, it might be well to place some re- 
straint even on unofficial language. Mr. 
Disraeli professes his inability to decide 
whether it would have been right to go to 
war with Germany until he knows how far 
the Government may have previously encour- 
aged the resistance of Denmark. The coun- 
try at large, not partaking his uncertainty, 
may perhaps — a ministry which has at 
least preserved the peace to a party which 
appears to hold out the possible alternative 





A BRIDAL BANQUET IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


of war. The decision would, indeed, be 
founded on insufficient grounds, inasmuch as 
Mr. Disraeli himself is incapable of really 
committing the imprudence which he seems 
to recémmend. Yet it might be worth his 
while to remember that Lord Russell’s suc- 
cessor would, in addition to all the rebuffs 
which he might inherit, be compelled: to re- 
tract his own ostentatious professions of mag- 
nanimity and daring. 


A BRIDAL BANQUET IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tue building designed for this purpose was 
a temporary structure erected in the tennis- 
court behind the palace. It was seventy feet 
in width, a hundred and forty in length, and 
more than sixty fect high. ‘The ceiling was 
richly painted ; the projecting cornices were 
decorated with banners and heraldic embel- 
lishments ; and the walls were hung with the 
celebrated tapestry representing the adven- 
tures of Jason in quest of the Golden Fleece, 
and with similar productions of Flemish in- 
genuity and art. In the centre of the hall 
rose a buffet of enormous dimensions, sup- 
porting a prodigious quantity of plate, of 
which the largest, but least costly, articles 
were piled on the lower shelves, while goblets 
of embossed gold, studded with precious 
stones, and other articles of inestimable value, 
were displayed in a conspicuous. manner on 
the summit. The apartment was lighted by 
chandeliers in the form of castles surrounded 
by forests and mountains, with revolving 
paths, on which serpents, dragons, and other 
monstrous animals seemed to roam in search 
tee, spouting forth jets of flame that were 
reflected in huge mirrors 60 arranged as to 
catch and multiply the rays. The tables ex- 
tended lengthways on either side of the hall, 
except one reserved for the ducal family and 
the guests of highest rank, which crossed it, 
on a raised platform, at the upper end, and 
was overhung by a canopy with curtains de- 
scending to the floor, so as to present the ap- 
pearance of an epen pavilion. The dishes 
containing the principal meats represented 
gayly-painted vessels, seven feet long, com- 
pletely rigged, the masts and cordage gilt, 
the sails and streamers of silk, each floating 
in a silver lake between shores of verdure 
and enamelled rocks, and attended by a fleet 
of boats laden with lemons, olives, and other 
condiments. There were thirty of these ves- 
sels, and as many huge pasties in a castellated 
shape, with banners waving from their bat- 
tlements and towers ; besides tents and pa- 
vilions for the fruit, jelly-dishes of crystal, 
supported by figures of the same material 
dispensing streams of lavender and rose-water, 
and an immense profusion of gold and silver 
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REVELATIONS OF 


plate. Therepast was enlivened by interludes, 
such as were described in a former chapter ; 
and it was three hours after midnight when 
the company retired.—Kirk’s ‘‘ Charles the 
Bold.” 


REVELATIONS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


Brusu a little of the fuzz from the wing of 
a butterfly, and let it fall upon a piece of 
glass. It will be seen on the glass as a fine 
golden dust. Slide the glass under a micro- 
scope, and each particle of the dust will re- 
veal itself as a perfect symmetrical feather. 
Give your arm a slight prick, so as to draw a 
small drop of blood ; mix the blood with a 
drop of vinegar and water, and place it 7 
the glass slide under the microscope. ou 
will discover that the red matter of the blood 
is formed of innumerable globules or disks, 
which, though so small as to be separately 
invisible to the naked eye, appear under the 
microscope each larger than the letter of this 
print. ‘Take a drop of water from a stagnant 
pool or ditch, or sluggish brook, dipping it 
from among the green vegetable matter on 
the surface. On holding the water to the 
light, it willlook a little milky ; but on plac- 
ing the smallest drop under the microscope, 
you will find it swarming with hundreds of 
strange animals that are swimming about in 
it with the greatest vivacity. These animal- 
cules exist in such multitudes that any effort 
to conceive of their numbers bewilders the 
imagination. The invisible universe of created 
beings is the most wonderful of all the reve- 
lations of the microscope. During the whole 
of a man’s existence on the earth, while he 
has been fighting, taming, and studying the 
lower animals which were visible to his sight, 
he has been surrounded by these other mul- 
titudes of the earth’s inhabitants without 
any suspicion of their existence! In endless 
variety of form and structure they are bust- 
ling through their active lives—pursuing 
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their wars—prosecuting their amours—mul- 
tiplying their species— and ending their ca- 
reers; countless hosts at each tick of the 
clock passing out of existence, and making 
way for new hosts that are following in end- 
less succession. What other field of creation 
may yet, by some inconceivable methods, be 
revealed to our knowledge ? 


BOOK BY JOHN BUNYAN, 


Mr. W. Torsurt, of Crambrook, writes as 
follows to the Atheneum: ‘+ In consequence 
of a very rare original piece of Mr. Bunyan’s, 
entitled ‘Christian Behavior,’ having re-, 
cently been discovered by me, a literary friend 
has advised me to send you the first public 
notice thereof. Neither C. Doe, the personal 
friend of Mr. Bunyan, nor Mr. Offor, who in 
1855 exercised the greatest care to procure 
the first copies of the whole of Mr. Bunyan’s 
works for republication, had any knowledge 
that ‘ Christian Behavior’ made its appear- 
ance from the pen of Mr. Bunyan until after 
the author’s release from prison. Mr. Offar 
states in 1855 that the earliest known edition 
has no date, but has always been supposed 
to have first appeared in 1674. The copy 
just discovered by me has this remarkable fin- 
ish to it: ‘* From my place of confinement in 
Bedford, this 17th of the 4th month, 1663.’ 
This is eleven years earlier than we have yet 
had any knowledge of its appearance. The 
little volume is quite perfect, and is remark- 
able for having the author’s name on the title- 
page and again at the end of the Preface. It 

as also an owner’s name written in it the 
very year it was published. It was ‘ Printed 
for F. Smith, at the Elephant and Castle, 
without Temple Bar.’ The title-page is more 
full than in any later edition. It has always 
been pone sss the nineteenth piece Mr. Bun- 
yan wrote, but this proves it to have been 





their prey—defending their persons—waging 





the sixth.” 





Tae Democratic Convention for the nomina- 
tion of the next President of the United States 
will meet at Chicago on the 4th July next. The | 
Republicans will wait to see the result of their | 
enemies’ deliberations before they nominate their 
next candidate, but all the best men hope the 
choice will fall upon Lincoln. Not only has he 
been a sagacious, an impartial, a devoted, and, ; 





above everything, an upright ruler, but his se- 
lection would avoid the enormous evil of a new 
change in the permanent service of the govern- 
ment,—an evil which all thoughtful Americans 
are beginning to regard as greater and greater 
with every new experience of its results.—Spec- 
tator, 27 Feb. 


44 PROFESSIONAL ENTHUSIASM. 


From The Saturday Review. | soldier cares for his regiment ; a good lawyer 
likes arguing a difficult case of law or mar- 


PROFESSIONAL ENTHUSIASM. : . aoe ~ 
: : ‘ \shalling the facts in a thrilling prosecution. 
In the notice of Mr. Thackeray which he | Happily, indeed, men almost always get to 


has contributed to the Cornhill, Mr. Dickens ‘like what they do tolerably well—what oo- 
tells us that ae ab} ape vr difference | ou pies their whole time, and brings them in 
ng creel beg _ yet ae “ yee |money. Even dentists, we may hope, eee 
~ sae na . yr lneet na hie werd beg be proud of their hideous trade, anc ac- 
i h Mr. Di vin: Pints wy Me wa yg May, quire a sincere interest in other people’s de- 
ae cane Seen dof ‘9 aM Th 7 cayed teeth. No one sets himself to write 
icism was a word olten thrown in Mr. Thack- histories, or novels, or periodical compositions 
eray’s teeth while he was alive, and although | of the higher kind, and succeeds in it, with- 
it — often fait oft vi yet it a | out this amount of professional enthusiasm ; 
not very uniairly the impression which the’ and if he once dislikes writing, and tries for 
want of. enthusiasm produces on the enthusi- ‘any reason to escape from ite he is almost 
— ee a ey at the | certain to fall off in the execution of the tasks 
rade or profession of writing, as there are | t) which he unwittingly sets himself. 
about every other earthly pursuit which is! ‘The productions of a Sali good wrjter are 
not wholly ignoble. The enthusiastic writer | of course sure to have some marked Mbility, 
secs oot a —_. hema a. - i but it is seldom that a man who wants not to 
associates himself with the great spirits Of | write can continue, for any length of time, 
earth ; he lives for eternity, so far as mortals | to write well. It is true that there are weary 
we cienee. ei or go on ~ tines i bits of business to be got over in literature 
i t +;as in every other calling. ere is muc 
The cynical writer, as his unfriendly critics | routine poe which caaiie done. The his- 
cal] him,—or, to use a neutral term, the writer | torian has to diverge into such episodes as 
who is without this enthusiasm,—likes writ- | the accounts of Irish affairs in Mr. Froude’s 
ing perhaps, but is not very proud or fond of | history, which are wholly uninteresting, and 
it. He knows how hard it is to approach /as to which the author probably feels that he 
those upper regions of genius where the great | would have some secret contempt for a reader 
names of the earth are inscribed, sees that! who did not skip them. ‘The novelist has to 


much of his time is unavoidably occupied in | do his pieces of very heavy work. Mr. Trol- 


very poor work, observes that the age does | lope, for example, has often three heroines on 
not get refined in any very perceptible degree, | his hands at the same time in different works. 
and is perhaps disgusted at the airs which lit- | [¢ is impossible to suppose that evena writer 


erary enthusiasm tempts very small writers 
to give themselves. It does not appear to us 


that either view can be said to be wholly right | 


or wholly wrong. It is true that for a man 
of real literary power to do his best is a noble 
and an elevating effort; but it is also true that 


it may easily induce a wrong view of society - 


and of literature to set too high a value on the 
separ of the lighter kinds of writing. 

ut the latter is the unpopular side, and most 
persons who read Mr. Dickens’s commentary 
on his great contemporary novelist would 
think that Mr. Dickens was quite right, and 
that the blot on Mr. Thackeray’s character 
which he notices was one indisputably to be 
lamented. It may be worth while, therefore, 
to inquire how far a man in any profession is 
bound to have some degree of professional en- 
thusiasm, and what are the consequences if 
he is deficient in it. 


In one sense, professional enthusiasm is’ 


necessary to every man in a profession. He 
must like what he has to do, and must stick 
to it. This is as true of literature as of any- 
thing else. No one can go on writing well 
who does not enjoy the process with at least 
that amount of sober enjoyment which attends 
the successful pursuit of other decent call- 
ings. A good sailor likes his ship; a good 


so fertile and resolute can avoid all sensation 
of weariness when he sits down time after 
time to go over the well-known ground again, 
to build up his young woman, and put in her 
hair and eyes, and analyze her moral being, 
and invent incidents which shall bring out 
her character. He knows to a certain extent, 
and cannot help knowing, the triviality of 
his own creations, and it must be with a 
mixture of amusement and surprise that, 
when he makes one of his heroines go up a 
book-ladder and throw an inkstand down to 
her sister to catch, he finds this great event 
is thought worthy to be illustrated by an 
eminent and expensive artist, and a hundred 
thousand pictures of it are printed off and 
exposed for sale. In the same way, a pro- 
ducer of periodical literature has his weary 
_ bits of ploughed field to grind over. He has 
| to give up the best hours of a precious day to 
reading and criticising a stupid little novel, 
or a stupid little book of travels, or he has 
to write on the Report of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral, or the financial difficulties of the Fed- 
erals, or the sheep rot, or the German Diet, 
or the Queen’s visit to a hospital. There is 
nothing grand or exciting in any of these 
compositions; but the historian, or the novel- 
ist, or the journalist, if he is a man of sense, 





PROFESSIONAL 


knows that every profession has its irksome 
and trivial duties, and he may easily console 
himself by thinking that he is no worse off 
than his neighbors. ‘The sailor has to pass 
months on shore, reading in the papers day 
after day that other people have got the very 
ships he should like to command ; the soldier 
has to attend to pipeclay and parades ; thecler- 
gyman has to compose afternoon sermons ; the 
barrister has to go through heavy cases about 
rights of way or breaches of covenant, or 
through Mint casesand prosecutions for petty 
larceny. But a professional man treats these 
evils lightly, for they are a part of his pro- 
fession, to pursue which may still on the whole 
give him a solid and sensible satisfaction ; and 
the writer may feel in the same way, and be 
quite ready to be dull both to himself and 
his readers, if only this is not to happen too 
continually. 

But this was not, we may bo sure, the kind 
of professional enthusiasm in which Mr. 
Dickens thought Mr. Thackeray deficient. 
He wanted Mr. Thackeray to believe and feel 
that he was devoting himself to a great and 
glorious art, eminently beneficial to man- 
kind, and raising its votary to the topmost 
stars of fame. We repeat that, if any nov- 
elist of genius likes to think in this way of 


his calling, we can understand that he may 
do so without affectation or reproach. But 
it is difficult to say that he is bound to do so. 
For, in the first place, the majority of writers 
who have attained a considerable position in 
literature have not had any conspicuous pro- 


fessional enthusiasm of this sort. The great- 
est name in English literature is that of a man 
who cared surprisingly little about his art. 
Shakspeare wrote for money, not for the sake 
of art or mankind; and when he had made 
his money, he went down to his native town, 
and lived there in sublime indifference to ev- 
erything but the homely pleasures and the 
homely successes of English country life. 
Scott’s view of literature was that it afforded 
an astonishingly quick method of becoming a 
minor Scotch laird, and it would be difficult 
to go more degrees than that below the zero 
of professional enthusiasm. Other writers 
of eminence have felt more interest in their 
own compositions; but then their pleasure 
has been that which attends composing, 
whereas what Mr. Dickens wants is that 
writers should feel proud of being writers. 
Gibbon, for example, has recorded the cir- 
cumstances under which he began and those 
under which he finished his great work, and 
he has conveyed to hie readers the feeling 
of regret with which he brought so vast an 
undertaking to a successful close; but he 
does not seem to have had any distinct no- 
tion of looking on writing as an art in which 
he had had the glory ofexcelling. In fact, this 
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feeling of the honor and nobleness of being a 
writer, apart from the interest in particular 
compositions,—a feeling which we suppose 
Mr. Dickens entertained quite as vividly and 
strongly while he was writing ‘* Bleak House ”’ 
as while he was writing ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ 
—is almost entirely the result of criticism. It 
is the creation of writers who have written upon 
writing. It has been suggested by those who 
have seen a hero in the ‘+ Man of Letters,”’ 
and who have spoken of the higher kind of 
composition as of something godlike and di- 
vine. This, which originally was the hom- 
age paid by sympathetic writers to genius, 
and was the supreme flight of laudatory crit- 
icism, has been applied by writers to them- 
selves, and they fancy they have fallen short 
of their own proper standard if they cannot 
feel as enthusiastic about themselves and 
their doings as critics have been about the 
heroes of literature. 

Then, again, the demand for a professional 
enthusiasm about writing, not only, as it 
seems to us, arises from a confusion between 
the results of eriticism and the feelings nat- 
ural toa person who may be criticised, but 
it is manifestly an exaggeration unless it is 
applied only to writers of the first eminence 
in their respective lines. If it wasa profes- _ 
sional enthusiasm that all following the pro- 
fession ought to have, those who fall short of 
the highest excellence ought to have it in 
their own peculiar degree. But we can see 
in a moment, if we take special instances, 
that not only would it immediately seem ab- 
surd to ask for this enthusiasm in writers 
who, however able, can scarcely be said to 
show genius in their composition, but that, 
if they display any symptoms of it, there is a 
close connection between its appearance and 
some of their most characteristic defects. 
Scarcely any novelist of the present day is so 
successful or 80 well deserves his success as 
Mr. Trollope. But it would appear almost 
ludicrous to require that he should believe 
he is the votary of a high and glorious art, 
the benefactor of mankind, and an apostle of 
the modern and velvety sort, because he 
spends a large portion of his time in the de- 
lineation of countless young ladies and their 
ways and works in or out of love. There is 
much that is creditable, and there is very 
much that is pleasant, in such a way of pase- 
ing through earthly existence, but there is 
nothing very great or glorious. And, if we 
compare Mr. Trollope with other novelists of 
the day who are confessedly his inferiors, 
but who have, or seem to have, a persuasion 
of the grandeur of their calling, one manifest 
reason of hia superiority is that he is more 
natural and unaffected, and thinks less of him- 
self as he writes. 
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From Maemillan’s Magazine, 


SIT DOWN IN THE LOWEST ROOM, 


Like flowers sequestered from the sun 
And wind of summer, day by day 
I dwindled paler, whilst my hair 
Showed the first tinge of gray. 


**Oh, what is life, that we should live? 
Or what is death, that we must die? 
A bursting bubble is our life: 
I also, what am I? ”’ 


*¢ What is your grief? now tell me, sweet, 
That I may grieve,’’ my sister said ; 
And stayed a white embroidering hand 
And raised a golden head ; 


Her tresses showed a richer mass, 
Her eyes looked softer than my own, 
Her figure had a statelier height, 
Her voice a tenderer tone. 


**Some must be second and not first ; 
All cannot be the first of all : 
Is not this, too, but vanity? 
I stumble like to fall. 


** So yesterday I read the acts 
Of Hector and each clangorous king 
With wrathful great Aacides :— 
Old Homer leaves a sting.’’ 


The comely face looked up again, 
The deft hand lingered on the thread ; 
“* Sweet, tell me what is Homer’s sting, 
Old Homer’s sting? ’’ she said. 


** He stirs my sluggish pulse like wine, 
He melts me like the wind of spice, 
Strong as strong Ajax’ red right hand, 

And grand like Juno’s eyes. 


**T cannot melt the sons of men, 
I cannot fire and tempest-toss : 
Besides, those days were golden days, 
Whilst these are days of dross.”’ 


She laughed a feminine low laugh, 
Yet did not stay her dexterous hand : 
** Now tell me of those days,”’ she said, 
** When time ran golden sand.’’ 


**Then men were men of might and right, 
Sheer might, at least, and weighty swords ; 
Then men, in open blood and fire, 
Bore witness to their words, 


** Crest-rearing kings with whistling spears ; 
But if these shivered in the shock, 
They wrenched up hundred-rooted trees, 
Or hurled the effacing rock. 





**Then hand to hand, then foot to foot, 
Stern to the death-grip grappling then, 
Who ever thought of gunpowder 
Amongst these men of men? 


“They knew whose hand struck home the death, 
They knew who broke but would not bend, 
Could venerate an equal foe 
And scorn a laggard friend. 


** Calm in the utmost stress of doom, 
Devout toward adverse powers above, 
They hated with intenser hate, 
And loved with fuller love. 


** Then heavenly beauty could allay 
As heavenly beauty stirred the strife ; 
By them a slave was worshipped more 
Than is by us a wife.’’ 


She laughed again, my sister laughed, 
Made answer o’er the labored cloth : 
** T rather would be one of us 
Than wife or slave or both.’’ 


** Oh, better then be slave or wife 
Than fritter now blank life away ; 
Then night had holiness of night, 
And day was sacred day. 


** The princess labored at her loom, 
Mistress and handmaiden alike ; 
Beneath their needles grew the field 

With warriors armed to strike ; 


** Or, look again, dim Dian’s face 
Gleamed perfect through the attendant night ; 
Were such not better than those holes 
Amid that waste of white ? 


** A shame it is, our aimless life : 
I rather from my heart would feed 
From silver dish in gilded stall 
With wheat and wine the steed— 


** The faithful steed that bore my lord 
In safety through the hostile land, 
The faithful steed that arched his neck 

To fondle with my hand.”’ 


Her needle erred ; a moment’s pause, 
A moment’s patience, all was well. 
Then she ; ** But just suppose the horse, 
Suppose the rider fell ? 


** Then captive in an alien house, 
Hungering on exile’s bitter bread,— 
They happy, they who won the lot 
Of sacrifice,’ she said. 


Speaking she faltered, while her look 
Showed forth her passion like a glass : 
With hand suspended, kindling eye, 
Flushed cheek, how fair she was ! 


/ 




















_ & Ah, well, be those the days of dross ; 
This, if you will, the age of gold ; 

Yet had those days a spark of warmth, 

While these are somewhat cold— 








*¢ Are somewhat mean and cold and slow, 
Are stunted from heroic growth ; 
We gain but little when we prove 
The worthlessness of both.’ 










«¢ But life is in our hands,”’ she said ; 
‘Tn our own hands for gain or loss ; 
Shall not the Sevenfold Sacred Fire 
Suffice to purge our dross? 






“Too short a century of dreams, 
One day of work sufticient length : 
Why should not you, why should not I, 
Attain heroic strength ? 









‘Our life is given us asa blank ; 
Ourselves must make it blest or curst ; 
Who dooms me I shall only be 
The second, not the first? 







“Learn from Old Homer, if you will, 
Such wisdom as his Books have said,— 
In one the acts of Ajax shine, 
In one of Diomed. 







‘‘ Honored all heroes whose high deeds 
Through life till death enlarge their span : 
Only Achilles in his rage 
And sloth is less than man.’’ 







* Achilles only less than man? 
He less than man who, half a god, 
Discomfited all Greece with rest, 
Cowed [lion with a nod ? 












“ He offered vengeance, lifelong grief 
To one dear ghost, uncounted price , 
Beasts, Trojans, adverse gods, himself, 
Heaped up the sacrifice. 























‘‘ Self-immolated to his friend, 
Shrined in world’s wonder, Homer’s page, 
Is this the man, the less than men, 
Of this degenerate age? ’’ 




















‘Gross from his acorns, tusky boar 
Does memorable acts like his ; 
So for her snared offended young 
Bleeds the swart lioness.’’ 




















But here she paused ; our eyes had met, 
And I was whitening with the jeer ; 
She rose : ‘* I went too far,”’ she said ; 
Spoke low, ‘ Forgive me, dear. 
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*¢To me our days seem pleasant days, 
Our home a haven of pure content ; 

Forgive me if I said too much, 

So much more than I meant. 


«s Homer, though greater than his gods, 

With rough-hewn virtues was sufficed 

And rough-hewn men ; but what are such 
To us who learn of Christ ? ’’ 


The much-moved pathos of her voice, 

Her almost tearful eyes, her cheek 
Grown pale, confessed the strength of love 
Which only made her speak ; 


For mild she was, of few soft words, 
Most gentle, easy to be led, 
Content to listen when I spoke 
And reverence what I said ; 


I, elder sister by six years ; 
Not half so glad or wise or good ; 
Her words rebuked my secret self 
And shamed me where I stood. 


She never guessed her words reproved 
A silent envy nursed within, 
A selfish, souring discontent 
Pride-born, the devil’s sin. 


I smiled, half bitter, half in jest, 
** The wisest man of all the wise 
Left for his summary of life 
‘ Vanity of vanities.’ 


‘*¢ Beneath the sun there’s nothing new 3; 
Men flow, men ebb, mankind flows on ; 
If Lam wearied of my life, 
Why, so was Solomon. 


** Vanity of vanities he preached 
Of all he found, of all he sought ; 
Vanity of vanities, the gist 
Of all the words he taught. 


*¢ This in the wisdom of the world, 
In Homer’s page, in all, we find ; 
As the sea is not filled, so yearns 
Man’s universal mind. 


*¢ This Homer felt, who gave his men 
With glory but a transient state ; 
His very Jove could not reverse 
Irrevocable fate. 


*¢ Uncertain all their lot save this — 
Who wins must lose, who lives must die ; 
All trodden out into the dark 
Alike, all vanity.”’ 


She scarcely answered when I paused, 





But rather to herself said, ‘* One 
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Is here,”’ low-voiced and loving, ‘* yea, 
Greater than Solomon.’’ 


So both were silent, she and I. 
She laid her work aside, and went 
Into the garden-walks, like spring, 
All gracious with content, 


A little graver than her wont, 
Because her words had fretted me ; 
Not warbling quite her merriest tune 

Birdlike from tree to tree. 


I chose a book to read and dream ; 
Yet all the while with furtive eyes 
Marked how she made her choice of flowers 
Intuitively wise, 


And ranged them with instinctive taste 
Which all my books had failed to teach ; 
Fresh rose herself, and daintier 
Than blossom of the peach. 


By birthright higher than myself, 
Though nestling of the self-same nest ; 
No fault of hers, no fault of mine, 
But stubborn to digest. 


I watched her, till my book unmarked 
Slid noiseless to the velvet floor ; 
Till all the opulent summer-world 
Looked poorer than before. 


Just then her busy fingers ceased, 
Her fluttered color went and came ; 
I knew whose step was on the walk, 
Whose voice would name her name, 


+ * * * * * + 


Well, twenty years have passed since then ; 
My sister now, a stately wife 
Still fair, looks back in peace and sees 
The longer half of life— 


The longer half of prosperous life, 
With little grief or fear or fret : 
She loved, and, loving long ago, 
Is loved and loving yet. 


A husband honored, brave, 
Is her main wealth in all the world ; 
And next to him one like herself, 
One daughter golden-curled ; 


Fair image of her own fair youth, 
As beautiful and as serene, 
With almost such another love 
As her own love has been. 


Yet, though of world-wide charity, 
And in her home most tender dove, 
Her treasure and her heart are stored 
In the home-land of love : 





She thrives, God’s blessed husbandry ; 
She like a vine is full of fruit ; 
Her passion-flower climbs up toward heaven 
Though earth still binds its root. 


Isit and watch my sister’s face ; 
How little altered since the hours 
When she, a kind, light-hearted girl, 

Gathered her garden flowers ; 


Her song just mellowed by regret 
For having teased me with her talk ; 
Then all-forgetful as she heard 
One step upon the walk. 


While I? Isat alone and watched 
My lot in life, to live alone, 
In mine own world of interests, 
Much felt but littte shown. 


Not to be first: how hard to learn 
That lifelong lesson of the past ; 
Line graven on line and stroke on stroke : 
But, thank God, learned at last. 


So now in patience I possess 
My soul year after tedious year, 
Content to take the lowest place, 
The place assigned me here. 


Yet sometimes, when I feel my strength 
Most weak, and life most burdensome, 
T lift mine eyes up to the hills 
From whence my help shall come ; 


Yea, sometimes still I lift my heart 
To the archangelic trumpet burst, 
When all deep secrets shall be shown, 

And many last be first. 
Curistina G. Rosset. 


SEED GROWING SECRETLY. 
BY HENRY VAUGHN. 
Ir this world’s friends might see but once 
What some poor man may often feel, 
Glory and gold, and crowns and thrones, 
They soon would quit and learn to kneel. 


What needs a conscience calm and bright 
Within itself, an outward test ? 

Who breaks his glass to take more light 
Makes way for storms into his rest. 


Then bless thy secret growth, nor catoh 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb ; 

Keep clean, bear fruit, earn life and watch 
Till the white-winged reapers come. 





